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A LADY IN The Boat Mace For Girls 

MANCHURIA 

SEEING THE LAND FROM 
(A TRAIN 

A Look at the Country Japan 
Has Taken From China 

REAL LIFE LIKE FILM LIFE 

We grumble often enough, most of us who 
live in peaceful England, but what should we 
say, we wonder, if we lived in the Puppet' 

State Japan is building up in Manchuria and 
which she calls Manchukuo ? A French lady, 

Mademoiselle' Isabelle Debran, has just been 
across it and this was her experience. 

She was warned of all kinds of 
dangers from bandits. She was told 
never to travel by night. In the day 
the engine-driver could see whether 
the rails had been torn up ! 

Making up her mind to travel as 
best slic could, she boarded a train, and, 
crossing the River Yalu into Manchukuo 
earljj one morning, arrived at Antung, 
the [frontier town, where her passport 
was Scrutinised with a magnifying-glass. 

Covering For Bandits 

As the train wended along its weary 
way, in spite of being an express, she 
became aware of the total absence of 
roads. There were unmade tracks for 
ox-wagons with ruts up to the axles. 

Before the harvest time of the soya 
bean its dense growth affords a most 
effective covering for bandits, and 
cultivation is forbidden within 500 
yards of the railway; but growth is 
wild and luxuriant, and supervision is 
impossible. Fortunately, the harvest 
was over, so this danger was avoided, 

, The soya bean is the industry of the 
country, as rice is of Korea, silk of 
Japan, coffee of Brazil. When the bean 
is cut'down many of the bandits go 
home and hibernate until the spring. 

The winter-bandit-population may be 
50,000 ; while in summer it may. be 
three times as many. 

The railway stations consist of wooden 
huts heavily guarded by' barbed wire 
to the height of a man. The station 
staffs go about their business under the 
eyes of one or more soldiers with fixed 
bayonets. The general impression is 
that a film is being taken, though but 
for these precautions no train would 
ever pass in safety. 

In Case of Emergency 

Mile Debran tried to memorise the 
names of the stations as she went along, 
until, she found that most had three 
names, and that each name had at least 
three pronunciations. Then she went 
to the dining-car for lunch, where slie 
ate her rice surrounded by a guard 
bristling with weapons in case of 
emergency. Toward nightfall it was 
a relief to enter Mukden and enjoy the 
freedom of ordinary life. 

An unusual feature on the landscape Some of the Oxford arew who rowed in the Boat Race between girls of 

was the open-air coalfield at Wushun. Oxford and Cambridge Universities. 



ACHIMOTA’S 

GOODBYE 

THE GOLD COAST TO 
LOSE A GREAT LEADER 

Party of Today That Yesterday 
Would Have Laughed At 

REMARKABLE INSTITUTION 

Acliimota, the great educational 
centre for Africans on the Gold Coast, 
will soon be saying farewell to its 
founder Alec Fraser. 

For ten years this great educationist 
has been laying the foundations of a new 
Africa by providing, in cooperation with 
the Government, an opportunity to the 
sons and daughters of African chiefs and 
leaders which would help them to guide 
the destinies of their people into healthy 
channels. 

While taking from the West, through 
European teachers, all the best the West 
has to offer, Mr Fraser has been anxious 
that the African should not lose the 
best in his own race and traditions. 

Mr Fraser was fortunate in having as 
a colleague Dr Aggrey, the great African 
teacher who believed intensely that the 
White and Black faces must cooperate 
for a better and nobler civilisation. 
Harmony of Life 

Dr Aggrey used to say that, just as the 
piano has two sets of keys, white and 
black, and one cannot bring out good 
music by playing them singly but to¬ 
gether, so must the two races combine 
to bring out a harmony of life. 

The difference Acliimota has made in 
racial relationships in the last ten years 
is evident from the fact that recently, at 
, a reunion of the old boys and girls, a 
company of 300 white and black men and 
women, including officials and business 
men, sat down to a common meal. 

Ten years ago," if a dinner party of 
this kind had been suggested, people 
would ha/vc laughed at the very idea ; 
but Acliimota has proved that friendli¬ 
ness is 1 possible when men and women 
begin to look ,at life through higher and 
deeper motives and ideals. ' 

Mr Fraser’s name will go down in 
African history as one of the great 
Britishers who tried to put into practice 
the doctrine that " God has made of one 
blood all nations of men to dwell upon 
the Earth.” 


BURIED TREASURE 

Two Baltimore boys, aged 16, whose 
families receive public relief, have 
become rich overnight. Judge O’Dunne 
having decreed that the buried treasure 
they found last August is theirs. The. 
treasure consists of over 3000 gold coins 
and lias a value of nearly £6000. 

• The lucky boys, Henry Grob and 
Theodore Jones, discovered the money in 
a cellar when they were digging for a 
secret place to keep dues paid by 
members of a club they had formed. 
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MORE ARMS 

GOVERNMENT AND OUR 
DEFENCES 

The White Paper Which 
Delayed the German Visit 

“TROUBLED STATE OF 
THE WORLD” 

The whole country must be moved 
by the statement on our national 
defences which caused such an un¬ 
happy delay in the visit of our Foreign 
Secretary and Mr Anthony Eden to 
Herr Hitler at Berlin. ' 

The White Paper is an annual one, in 
which the Prime Minister todk the 
opportunity of explaining the reason for 
the expansion of our defences. 

Under the great increases announced 
by the Government the Army is to 
cost four millions more, the Navy three 
and a half millions more, and the Air 
Force three millions more. 

The machinery of the Army .and 
Navy is to be modernised. Old ships 
are to be scrapped and new ones built 
less vulnerable to air attack. The Army 
is to be increasingly mechanical. • 

A Serious Warning 

The following are the Government’s 
chief points in support of this ex¬ 
pansion : 

Our attempt to lead the world toward dis¬ 
armament by one-sided example has failed. 

All over the world armaments are being, 
increased. 

Events have shown that we cannot yet find 
complete security without having in the back-, 
ground means of defence against attack. 

It was this serious warning to Ger¬ 
many which caused so much bitterness 
there: 

The'Government have noted and. welcomed 
the declarations of the leaders of Germany that 
they desire peace. They cannot, however, fail 
to recognise that not only the forces but the 
spirit in which the population, and especially 
the youth, are being organised lend colour to, 
and substantiate, the general feeling of in-1 
security. ' 

Air Attacks 

Upon the subject of air attacks the 
White Paper gravely says : 

The range of territory on ihe continent of 
Europe from which air attacks could be 
launched against this country is constantly 
extending, and will continue to extend; and 
if, in war, an enemy were in possession of the 
countries bordering the Channel the area of 
Great Britain liable to his attacks. would 
be still further increased. 

And all this leads to the Govern¬ 
ment’s conclusion, expressed thus : 

In the present troubled state of the world 
armaments cannot be dispensed with. An 
additional expenditure ‘ on the armaments 
of the three Defence Services can no longer 
be safely postponed. 

In view of this serious turn of affairs 
it becomes increasingly -apparent that 
peace can only conic through justice and 
the contentment.that goes with justice. 
While the nations are divided into some 
that have a fair share of the world and 
some locked up within narrow frontiers 
tire causes of war will remain. 

Singing Over the Frontiers 

Some comfort is to be derived from 
the new means by which the nations may 
speak to each other, hear each other, and 
as a consequence may come to cease to 
fear each other. 

The International Broadcasting Union 
at Geneva is organising a series of broad¬ 
casts entitled Youth Sings Over the 
Frontiers. From each country in Europe 
young people will sing to all nations. 

It is a beautiful idea. We hops that 
the B.B.C. will soon tell us what it 
proposes to do in the matter and invite 
suggestions. Its own motto, of course, 
is a fine one: Nation shall speak peace 
unto nation. 
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ACCIDENT PEOPLE 

A Curious Human 
Weakness 

SUGGESTION FOR REMOVING 
DANGEROUS DRIVERS 

People can be divided into two 
groups: those who break cups and 
saucers and those who do not. 

Fortunately the breakers are a small 
minority, but they are prone to accidents 
of other kinds as well.- 

This proneness to accidents has been 
scientifically investigated. As a result it 
seems that out of any average hundred 
workers ten are responsible for three- 
quarters of the accidents. 

A branch of the Medical Research 
Council which has been investigating 
road accidents has found that the law 
of proneness to accidents applies to 
drivers of motor-vehicles in much the 
same way as to, factory w or Iters. Testing 
the accident records of four groups of 
omnibus and private drivers, 2604 
persons in all, the investigators found 
that in each group there were a few 
individuals more liable to accidents, 
small or large, than the others. 

An Accident Scale 

Concentrating their study on a* group 
of 179 drivers they found that those 
who meet with an exceptional number 
of accidents of one kind also meet with 
an exceptional number of accidents ot 
other kinds. 

By eliminating from the records the 
members of a.group who had an undue 
number of accidents in the initial 
period, the accident rate for the group 
was reduced for later periods. 

Though their’’investigation is not yet 
completed the Council suggests that the 
results of their researches might be used 
to prevent road accidents in two ways : 
by psychological tests to find put 
accident proncncss before a driver is 
granted a licence and by the removal 
from the road of those drivers who have 
an undue number of' accidents in an 
initial period. 

It is suggested that an accident scale 
could be compiled from the records of 
insurance companies and a definite 
standard laid down for deciding when 
a driver is specially prone to accidents. 


A SAHARA LIGHTHOUSE 
Hope in the Land of Fear 

A lighthouse has been, built in the 
Sahara. 

This African desert is now lighted for 
the guidance of the airman in the same 
way that the Syrian desert in Asia is 
lighted by the Aga beacon described in 
the C.N. last year. 

The African lighthouse has been 
erected at Bidon Cinq, a lonely spot in 
the middle of the great desert which is 
there called Tanczrouft, or Land of Fear. 
There is not a drop of water in this 
region and little hope can there be for 
anyone lost in this part of the desert. 
At Bidon Cinq the only dwelling place 
lias been a railway coach which, bereft 
of its wheels, stands by a petrol dump 
under the charge of a solitary native. 

In the clear desert air the beacon 
should have a range of some 80 miles. 


A BOY’S SAD CASE 

In the House of Lords, speaking on 
the proposal to abolish imprisonment 
for debt, Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
quoted a case of an unemployed boy of 
17 who vvcnt cycling round the country 
looking for work, and was fined 10s for 
not having a light and imprisoned for 
not being able to pay the fine. 

Art aeroplane has crashed in the 
playground'of a school in a Madrid 
suburb and injured 12 children. 

The first four Folios of Shakespeare’s 
plays, dated 1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685, 
have been sold in London for £3100. 


THIS MAD WORLD 

SOME OF THE THINGS 
THAT HAVE UPSET IT 

The Quickening-up of the 
Time-Span in Civilisation 

NO OVER-PRODUCTION 

A lecture full of wisdom for those who rule 
us, as well as for all who have votes or will 
have votes, has been given at Cambridge by 
Sir Daniel Hall, who in it surveys the condition 
of the world and discovers the causes of the 
chaos everywhere. We take the following from 
his lecture. 

Sir Daniel Hall said the pace of 
material progress based upon science 
had become so rapid that the social 
structure of the nations could not 
adjust itself quickly enough to assimi¬ 
late the advances. 

In the early stages of civilisation 
the great technical changes, such as the 
substitution of bronze for flint, of iron for 
bronze, involved a time-span of the 
order of a thousand years. The rapidity 
of scientific discoveries had diminished 
the time-span to a few years. 

Science and Fantasy 

But the texture of human nature 
responded slowly to these changes in its 
environment. Consequently, society 
had ceased to be stable] because the 
material progress that used to be spread 
over many generations now occurred 
within a single lifetime. No longer 
was it a sound basis for Government to 
assume that life would be carried on in 
; the near future as in the immediate past. 
. -Agriculture at present afforded an 
example of an industry brought to a 
world-wide economic‘standstill because 
of our inability to handle the enhanced 
powers of production due to science. 
On the one hand, we had European 
countries freezing their social structure 
by tariffs and other fiscal expedients ; 
on the other, we had the exporting 
countries adopting fantastic measures, 
Brazil burning coffee and the United 
States ploughing up cotton and paying 
bounties for " not raising ” hogs. 

The World’s Needs 

Credence should not be given to the 
idea that over-production was the cause 
of the world depression. We might 
agree that the world’s requirements of 
bread has been over-supplied, but the 
surplus production of wheat was con¬ 
vertible into milk, eggs, bacon, of which 
no one would suppose men and women 
the world over were getting their fill. 

When the French Government bought 
the wheat of its own farmers for 65s a 
quarter and sold the surplus abroad at 
203; when Czecho-Slovakia charged its 
own countrymen over 4d a pound for 
sugar in order to sell the other half 
of its output abroad at id, we must 
believe that there was some purpose 
behind these things, however fantastic 
they appear. 

Short-Sighted Legislation 

The position had grown up step by step 
through legislation winch-did not look 
beyond the immediate situation. It 
had been left for the Irish Free State to 
decide that it the effect of organising an 
industry to keep it going was to produce 
an unsaleable surplus it would give it 
away to its own poor people rather than 
to foreigners, and we were making 
trials of the same idea by relieving the 
milk market of its surplus to give milk 
freely, or cheaply, to children. 

All this seemed to be tending to a 
solution of the problem 1 rased on the 
idea that there are people to absorb 
any surplus if only the goods can be got 
to them. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Baku . . . . Bah-koo 

Guam . .- . -.- . .. . Gwahm 
Mahe . .... . . Mah-hay 

Pleiades . . . . . . Ply-a -deez 


, £6,000,000 

The Wonderful Rayon 
Business 

. Rayon (or artificial silk) may one day 
take the place of cotton, so rapid is the 
progress of this comparatively new 
manufacture in this country. 

In two yea rs the production of rayon 
yarns in these islands has increased by 
a fourth, from 72,500,000 pounds to 
93,000,000. 

, During the next, two years the firm 
of Courtaulds is to spend £6,000,000 in 
extending the industry,, and all this 
money will be spent in this country. A 
new rayon staple fibre is being produced 
capable of being spun as well as cotton, 
and at Preston a viscose yarn factory is 
being built which will add 30 per cent 
to the production. 

It is only half a century since Sir 
Joseph Swan invented the artificial fibre 
.when perfecting his incandescent electric 
lamps. The progress made in this new 
industry is as remarkable as any in the 
world, and our manufacturers are taking 
full advantage of its great possibilities, 

STUFF CALLED POETRY 
The Public Fed-Up With 
Nonsense 

By Alfred Noyes 

One of our line poets,. Mr Alfred Noyes, 
has been once more saying what he thinks 
about the sort of stuff that is called poetry bv 
the clique of young people who write it in 
these days. We take this from'an address by 
Mr Noyes to the Poetry Society. 

Twenty-five years ago there was a 
very great opportunity given to poets, 
which was seized by a number of 
writers. They brought poetry into 
favour with a large part of the reading 
public. Since then many tilings have 
happened. . ' ■ . . 

There was an attempt by some 
publishers to impose nonsense on the 
public, and the public were fed up with 
it. The only chance for young men now 
is the crude one of self-advertisement. 
What are you to do with a situation' 
in which people with degenerate heads 
show us stuff they call poetry, of which 
I cannot understand three consecutive 
words ? 


FASTER AND FASTER 
New Land Speed Record 

By driving his Blue Bird along Day¬ 
tona Beach at over 276 miles an hour 
Sir Malcolm Campbell has beaten the 
world record lie established two years 
ago. He actually attained a speed of 
281 miles an hour in part of his journey. 

Not only was the feat a triumph for 
Sir Malcolm, but also for British en¬ 
gineering. Both motor-car and engine 
were entirely of British manufacture. 
The engine, a Rolls Royce, is one of 
the most powerful internal combustion 
engines in the world. It is of the came 
type that won the Schneider Cup for us 
a few years ago and is a miracle of light¬ 
ness for its horse-power, 11 ounces per 
unit. The. total horse-power developed 
is 2350 and the number of revolutions a 
minute 3200. 


Things Said 

Being funny is no laughing matter. 
The late Joe Elvin • 

I have conducted 50,000 services. 

Canon Cooper 

To lose them is to lose a part of 
ourselves. A New Zealand paperonlosing. 

Lord and Lady Bledisloe 

If Parliament had not some fools, in 
it it would not be a representative 
institution. The Secretary for Mines' 

What this situation calls for is the 
free movement • of goods, of people, 
of capital or services, and of credit. 

Signor Mussolini 
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Surrey Seagulls • The Underwater Camera • A Carted Stag 


Following the Plough— 1 -The newly-turned ground on a farm at Ewell in Surrey provides a meal of grubs and wbrma for the seagulls that come Inland for the winter 
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The Underwater Photographer—How the 
below was taken. 


picture 


An Oak Expert—Sir George Courthope, M.P. for Rye In Sussex, 
is hero seen lopping branches off an oak tree. Hia family have 
been growing oaks for five centuries. 


Spring in Cornwall—Gathering a basket of daffodils In Cornwall, 
where large quantities of early spring flowers are grown for 
the London market. 


Tho Sea Horse—This is one of the pictures taken 
under the 3ea by M. Jean Palnlevo, who is seen in the 
picture above with his camera and respirator. 
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The Carted Stag—This captive stag Is being set free to be hunted in Buckinghamshire 
A protest is being signed in tho county, as told on page 5 . 


The Wimbledon of Badminton—Partners In a doubles match at the Badminton 
. Championships held at the Royal Horticultural Hall in London. 
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TOWER HILL 

A TREMENDOUS CHANCE 

The New Plan For London’s 
Eastern Gate 

105 SHILLINGS FOR 
105 EXECUTIONS 

Tower Hill carries, a name of terror 
and tragedy. Why not make it a place 
of joy and charity and goodwill ? 

For some years this noble site, high 
above the Thames, with history flowing 
by, has seemed to those who know it well 
to be crying out for generous hands to 
make its beauty and dignity complete. 
One who has pleaded for it most elo¬ 
quently and who has done much to pave 
the way for his ideal is the famous 
vicar of All Hallows whom the C.N. 
and all soldiers know as Tubby Clayton. 

The Roman Wall 

It.is years since he took us round and 
explained his scheme and showed us all 
that had been disclosed about the 
Roman wall which thereabouts is the 
best bit of that ancient fortification 
London has to show, ; By him every 
scheme for the betterment of Tower 
Hill, one at least fathered by the C.N., 
has been helped and pushed forward. 

. With Mr Clayton in the enthusiasm 
for this scheme is that generous spirit 
Lord Wakefield, and we may confidently 
turn to both these men to see what 
should be done with Tower Hill to make 
it worthy of its name and place. 

On its eastern side is one of the three 
most splendid monuments in .the land, 
the Tower, the Conqueror's London 
house 1 . On the north is the latest 
' contribution to England’s history, the 
memorial to the Merchant Seamen who 
perished in the war, and behind that is 
green garden where, hardly noticeable, 
is the small square of ground where the' 
: scaffold of Tower Hill.was raised. 

The New Proposal 

Behind that, again, rise the Mint, 
its reputation alone sufficient to ensure 
respect for it, and the towering building 
of the Port of London Authority. All is 
seemly here and much is admirable. It 
is only eastward that our hearts sink 
at the prospect. Nothing is there to 
charm the eye except the Church of All 
Hallows, and below it on the slope, with 
no merit at all beyond that of shutting 
out some ugly streets, rise gaunt, dark, 
and unlovely warehouses. 

What Mr Clayton proposes, what the 
Prince of Wales as patron of the scheme 
supports, what Major II. C. Joel of 
the poor neighbouring borough of Step¬ 
ney asks, and what Lord Wakefield has 
given £20,000 for, is that these ware¬ 
houses and their surroundings shall be 
removed to make here a public space, 
a shapely garden, beautiful and fit to be 
the eastern entrance of Great London- 
by-the-Thames. 

The Idea With Beauly in It 

This is something more than a mere 
material London improvement. There is 
sentiment and beauty in the idea. On 
that little square in the rather grimy 
London garden behind the war memorial 
no fewer than 105 people were beheaded, 
some great and noble, some ignoble, 
many undeserving of their fate. 

Yet it is rather with visions of the 
future than of the past that we are 
concerned. The dream that is most to 
our liking is one where the poof children 
of Stepney, coming from their crowded 
streets, will play among the lawns and 
flowers and the old folk will sun them¬ 
selves on the benches. 

.■ A rather odd thought occurs to us. 

I here have been 105 executions on 
Tower Hill: Those who think these 
executions a blot in our history may 
like to pay a shilling each to blot 
their memory out. A shilling for each 
execution is five guineas. 

Five guineas would be a good round 
$um with which any well-wisher might 
h&p to build up the subscription list 
for this most noble scheme, 


THE CHILD’S FIRST LESSON ON 

How To Use The Road 


The Minister of Education and the Minister of Transport have agreed that Road 
Rules should be taught in schools. We present our schools with a First Lesson. 


Tjie King’s Highway is for all 
of us—children, old people, 
animals,, and cars. We cannot 
use it as if it were ours alone. 

Traffic has grown so much that 
the quiet roads of our grand¬ 
father’s day have become crowded 
with vehicles, some moving slowly 
and some fast, and the roads are 
full of surprise. Unless we are 
careful we may plunge into injury 
or death, for the road has become 
the most dangerous place in the 
country. It is made more danger¬ 
ous because so many people use it 
without thinking, running into it 
suddenly, crossing Without look¬ 
ing, forgetting how fast a car goes. 

If we are all careful the road is 
quite safe. 

Jt is easy to cross if we are wise 

and take our time. But even 
on the best of roads there will 
be dangers, for among so many 
drivers there are always some who 
are selfish, some who are incom¬ 
petent, and some who get sud¬ 
denly excited and do not know 
what to do. It is a good rule to 
think that there is a fool about 
who may do you harm, 

The Ministry of Transport has 
been doing its best to make the 
roads easy for all—for those who 
walk and those who cycle and 
those who drive. It is reducing 
the speed of cars in busy places, 
putting up footpath barriers at 
awkward points, and giving us 
special crossing-places which we 
may call the .Safeways. - 

There is the Safeway controlled 
by lights, and here we should folloiv 
the lights and cross zvith the Green. 

There is the Safeway controlled 
by a policeman, and here we must 
do as the policeman dir eels. 

There is the Safeway without a 
policeman and without lights, and 
here we may signal ourselves to 
stop the traffic, for this uncontrolled 
Safeway belongs to the walker. 
Wherever it is possible we 
should-cross by the Safeway, 
and when we must cross elsewhere 
we should choose a place with an 
Island Refuge. If there is neither 
a Safeway nor an Island where 
we wish to cross we must wait and 
cross when traffic is slow or 
standing. In all cases when we 
cross in traffic we should look 
toward the traffic coming to its 
and let the drivers know.that we 
see them. A driver who knows 


that we see him knows what to do; 
it is good to give him a signal. 

We should always cross in a 
straight line and quickly ; never 
loiter in the roadway. 

£vil is wrought by want of 
thought. Often a driver does 
not know what a walker will do, 
and many accidents are caused 
by careless, walkers. A driver 
may turn suddenly to save a 
walker and may kill someone else. 

It is not only on the roads but 
on the footpaths that we; must 
be careful. We should always 
walk left, so that we are facing the 
traffic coming on. To walk left 
and drive left is the universal rule 
of safety, except in roads where 
there is no footpath ; then we 
walk right to face the danger. 

The rule is very simple: walk 
right if zve have to walk on a 
road, so that we see what is coming , 
but walk left on the footpath. 

e should give ourselves time 
and not dash across ; a new 
situation may develop any 
moment, (a car may skid or a 
horse may turn or we may slip), 
and we should give ourselves 
time for surprises: We should 
remember that all the people on 
the roads are doing their best, and 
should not add to their difficulties. 
If we have young people or old 
people we should guide them. 

Remember that the most dan¬ 
gerous places are the corners, 
where anything may be coming 
along four ways. Another great 
danger 'is in getting out of 
vehicles. Never step off a vehicle 
till it is stopped, and look care¬ 
fully where you go. Never get 
out of a car on the traffic side. 
Never run across behind a stand¬ 
ing vehicle or a slow one; some¬ 
thing fast 1 may be coming that 
you cannot see. Never hang on 
to a vehicle, and never run out 
of a gateway into the road. 

Remember that always you are 
safe if you will take your time and 
look where you go. It is careless¬ 
ness that makes the danger. 

The roads are not for selfish or 
careless people ; they are for 
people who remember others and 
care enough about their lives to 
give a little thought for them. 

We may say that the road is 
generally safe for the zvise ■ and 
always dangerous for the foolish. 


FIFTEEN POINTS OF THE ROAD 


Cross by the Safeway 
Look before you cross 
Look both ways at corners 
Let a driver know you see him 
Guide the young and old . 
Walk left on the pathway 
Walk right on pathless roads 


Do not loiter in the road 
Beware of fast cars hid by slow ones 
Never play in busy streets 
Be careful in leaving a bus 
Never step off a moving vehicle 
Never hang on a vehicle 
Do not run into the roadway 


There is Always a Fool Somewhere 


OLIVER WENDELL 
HOLMES THE SECOND • 

Famous Son of a 
Famous Father 

HOW HE STOOD UP FOR 
ThE NEGRO 

Why, this ivill never do ; - 

The man'.would be a boy .again . 

And be a father loo. 

Thus laughed the angel whom Oliver 
Wendell Holmes had summoned to his 
fancy when he desired to be changed 
into a youth again. 

. Before granting his wish the angel 
had asked him, if there was nothing 
he would lose by his transformation, 
and the poet declared that he could not 
leave liis girl and his boys. 

And now the eldest of these boys has 
passed away, within a few days of his 
94th birthday. . Bearing the same name 
as his father, he carried on his great 
humanising work and was as famous 
as a judge as his father had been as a 
writer. 

Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes will 
live in American history for his pro¬ 
nouncement in the Supreme Court eight 
years ago that Negroes had the right 
to vote. 

Challenge To the Constitution 

- The State of Texas had passed a law 
forbidding them to vote, and a3 this 
was a challenge . to the American 
Constitution it was tried before the 
highest tribunal in America. Judge 
Holmes signalised his’ 86th birthday by 
declaring that every citizen of America 
has the right to vote “ regardless of 
race, colour, and previous condition of 
servitude." The Court added that any 
Negro excluded from the polling-booth . 
could recover damages in a court of law. 

This was not the only occasion on 
which Judge Holmes had stood up for 
the Negro. He had fought in the 
Civil War for the abolition of slavery 
and gained the rank of colonel in the 
Federal army. He then took up the 
study of the law, wrote learned books 
on it, and in 1882 was appointed a 
judge in the Supreme Court of the 
State of Massachusetts. His grand¬ 
father, Charles Jackson, had sat on the 
same bench forty years before. 

A THIEF HUNT 
What Happened To the 
Mathematical Class 

From a Continental Correspondent 

Is there any time or place less likely 
to be the setting for dramatic action 
than a mathematical class of girls on 
an 1 ordinary Saturday morning ? . 

Yet the unexpected is always near 
us (only just round the corner, in fact), 
and to the girls of Soderhamn School 
in Sweden it came in the shape of a 
thief-hunt. 

A certain young lady who happened 
to be walking in the neighbourhood of 
the school had noticed a suspicious- 
looking individual enter its doors. She 
stopped to see what would happen 
next, and was rewarded by seeing the 
man come out a few minutes later with 
a woman’s coat over his arm. Almost 
certain that her suspicions had been 
well founded, she waited till the man’s 
back was turned and then slipped into 
the school and told what she had seen. 

It was quickly ascertained that one of 
the coats was missing from the hall, 
whereupon the whole class turned 
out and rushed hot-foot in pursuit 
of the thief. - 

He was already a long way' off by 
then, but the girls were good sprinters 
and in a very few minutes had succeeded 
in rounding him up. Two of them 
wrested his loot from him ; while the 
rest marched him in triumph to the 
nearest police station, where he was 
recognised as an old offender. 
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Picture-News and Time Map Showing Events all over the World 



UNDERGROUND HILL 
Explorers in a vast cave 
known as the Sinkhole 
inTexas have discovered 
an underground hill 600 
feet high and a mile in 
circumference. 


PA C! F t c 


Equatoi—the middle 
line round the globe '^§9' 


The Spring Equinox . j 

On March 21 the Sun is overhead at 
the Equator. This is known as the 
Spring Equinox, and every place 
has twelve hours of daylight and 
twelve hours of darkness. 1 



ft V ' SEA CALMED FROM 

THE AIR xsa'Sinrfi a mua- 

JlliTvv A saflor shipwrecked : :i had bee 
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ANT ARMIES " |, ' I DIAMOND? BY AIR I 

The vast swarms of ants in the Diamonds from the State mines 

Amazon forests are now very at Alexander Bay are carried to 

active. They will even attack ifl§l| Cape Town by planes of the 

alligators, jaguars, and giant •? ’ . South African Air Force. Up 

snakes and overwhelm them by ^ ■' to five million pounds worth of 
sheer weight of numbers. |§| || stones a year are transported. 


ELECTRIC SHARK-BARRIER 
At Sydney experiments have 
been conducted for protecting 
bathers by means of electrical 
rays which, though harmless to 
humans, will paralyse sharks. 


A LITTLE HELP FOR THE 
TRAGIC NORTH j 
New Quay For the Tyne | 

A few signs of activity are reported as 
a result of the appointment of Special 
Commissioners to help the Distressed 
■ Areas. | i ■ j 

Some Northern men have been trans¬ 
ferred to small holdings in Bedfordshire. 

The Commissioner has intimated to 
the Tyne Improvement Commission 
that he is prepared to give financial 
assistance toward building a deep-water 
quay on the Tyne between Jarrow and 
South Shields. Tie lias also made an 
offer of financial assistance to White¬ 
haven Harbour. j i 

Excellent in kind, but cannot we have 
more in quantity ? 


A MOST UNWELCOME BEETLE 

The death-watch beetle, a British 
subject, has a rival in an alien immi¬ 
grant from Northern Europe. | ■ 

The newcomer, a black beast with 
eight grey spots on its shining beetle 
back and sometime^ an inch long, bears 
the sinister name of Hylotrupes bajulus. 
In Denmark and Scandinavia it does 
vast damage to seasoned wood.! 

The grubs bore [into the wood arid 
reduce the interior to powder while the 
outside seems unharmed. The grubs 
remain in their voluntary prison from 
four to five years rind then the beetle 
comes out through an oval hole. j 

This black beetle: has been [observed 
in England lately, 'not often, but 
frequently enough t{> cause apprehension 
lest it should find a home among the soft 
woods used for the riew housing schemes, 
especially as much of this soft wood 
comes from the creature’s native land, 

SUNDAY j | 

A little Jubilee booklet on the value 
of Sunday to the nation will be sent 
to anyone who sends twopence to the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society, 22 
Red Lion Square, W.C.i ; it is called 
The Royal Way. ' 


A LITTLE WIRELESS 
STATION SAVED 

From Seychelles 

To those who live far from the beaten 
track, as the inhabitants of the Seychelles 
do, it is important that communications 
should be the best obtainable. 

Steamers call at Port Victoria once 
in the month from Bombay and Mom¬ 
basa, and there is also a station of the 
Eastern Telegraph Company in Mah6, 
yet it was with great anxiety that we 
heard rumours that the small wireless 
station which was Government property, 
in the charge of the late postmaster, 
was to be closed down under the local 
economy scheme. 

Now our anxiety is allayed, as the 
station has been taken over completely 
by the Eastern Telegraph Company and 
is being worked by their operators. 
Actually, instead of the station working 
for only two hours a day as previously 
was the case, it is now in operation for 
four hours. The station is not very big, 
but it has been of much service. Ships 
have occasionally wirelessed the colony 
to inquire about hospital arrangements 
and facilities for coaling, and so the 
colony has been of valuable assistance 
to many merchant skippers. 

END OF A STROLL 

Dr Yuzo Tsubouchi, whose passing 
at the age of 76 was recorded in the C.N. 
last week, translated the entire works of 
Shakespeare into Japanese. He was a 
pioneer educator, and he wrote several 
famous novels and plays. 

But it was characteristic of his 
modesty and sweetness that this 
scholarly writer chose the pen-name of 
Shoyo, which means a stroll. His work, 
he seemed to say, waS only a stroll in the 
field of literature. As a matter of fact, 
it was a great pilgrimage. 

Germany is to have a Noiseless Week 
in April. 

Brussels and Berlin will have a daily 
air service from April 1. 


THE CHILDREN’S DOCTOR 
Greatest Since Moses ? 

Lord Riddell said that Sir George 
Newman was the most important 
hygienist since Moses. 

Now this great medical officer is 
retiring from public life. 

He has been Chief Medical Officer of 
the Board of Education since 1907, and 
has combined those duties with the 
work of Principal Medical Officer of the 
Local Government Board since 1919. 

In the last quarter of a century the 
health of the nation, especially the 
health of its schoolchildren, has steadily 
improved, thanks to his genius. 

It is difficult to realise all we owe to 
this great public servant. The gratitude 
of every parent should follow him into 
his well-earned retirement. 

A LITTLE SHOP OF 
MEMORIES 

The Abbey Folk Park at New Barnet 
has a new exhibit of old times, a 17th- 
century apothecary’s shop. 

Here are jars of drugs whose fragrant 
names are strange to us and scorned by 
that modern apothecary the chemist. 
Here are Silver Ointment and Oil of 
Peppermint and others used in the days 
of the Great Plague. From the ceiling 
hang great bunches of dried herbs, and 
we can imagine customers waiting in this 
tiny shop, lit only by two flickering 
candles, for their tansy and rue and 
thyme. 

LIFE HURRIES ON 

Among the many interesting experi¬ 
ments carried out by the General Electric 
Company lately are some tests of the 
effects oi X-rays on plants. 

A wonderful kind of barley has been 
grown which, aided by the rays, will 
climb a trellis like a creeper and grow 
several feet high. Life is hurried on 
greatly in some cases by X-ray treat¬ 
ment, one interesting case being that of 
grape fruit, which will flower and bear- 
fruit in the year the seed is planted. 


FATHER THAMES AND 
THE PUBLIC 
Beautiful Reach Preserved 

We congratulate the Middlesex Corinty 
Council on its public spirit in preserving 
open spaces for the people. 

Woodland and other lands are being 
saved for ever, and it is hoped that a 
tenth of any big building estate may 
be made a pleasure ground. 

Best of all, the Council is buying 
79 acres near Staines for use -as an open 
space, and a particularly beautiful reach 
of the lower Thames will thus ’ be 
preserved from building development. 


FEDERATE WITH FRANCE 
A Remarkable Suggestion 

That famous writer Sir James Frazer, 
who has just been publicly honoured in 
France, has made an interesting sug¬ 
gestion worth more than passing notice. 

Why, he asked, should not France and 
ourselves boldly take the first step 
toward a Federation of Europe by feder¬ 
ating with each other ? 

After centuries of warfare Scotland and 
England united in more than a federation. 
Often in the old days France warred with 
Scotland against England. 

An Anglo-French Federation cannot 
be scouted as impossible, and in our own 
view neither can a Federation of Europe, 


THE CARTED STAG 

It is a pitiful sight, the hunting of a 
carted stag. 

Not seldom the poor creature has to be 
harried into running at all, so bewildered 
he is when turned out of the cart for the 
brave “ hunting.” 

We are not surprised, therefore, to 
learn that a petition is being signed in 
Bucks protesting against such hunting. 
This effort has arisen out of an incident 
in Beaconsfield, when an exhausted stag 
was harried through the streets by the 
local staghounds, finally taking- refuge, 
in a garden. Picture on page 3 
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A Miserable Thing 

It is fifteen years since the G.N. 
1 protested against the' ex¬ 
hibition in London of a hideous 
figure which v its sculptor had 
called a portrait of Our Lord, 
and once more this thing has 
been done in the name of what 
is called the New Art. 

Nobody who loves this beauti¬ 
ful world, and feels the thrill of 
life in it, will want the sense of 
humour to die out. How often 
laughter drives the tears away! 
But surely all these jokes in the 
world of art are going too far. 

These tortured and twisted 
things that are labelled human 
beings do not perhaps matter 
very much. The school of dau¬ 
bers and carvers which is sup¬ 
posed to be at the height of its 
success when it is making daffo¬ 
dils look like turnips, or turnips 
look like teapots, or women to 
look like hauky-gaukies seems to 
think it clever to do something 
people cannot understand : surely 
it is cleverer to do something 
people can understand. 

But, in the name of all that is. 
solemn and moving and lovely in 
the world, we may protest against ■ 
the crude caricature lately shown, 
of the Saviour of Mankind. 

We do not know wl;at Christ 
was like, but who does not love 
to think of Him as great artists 
have always shown Him, with 
the face aglow with love and 
compassion for those He came to 
save ? He does mankind great 
wrong who robs us of that gentle 
Figure that stands out from the 
canvases of art throughout the 
centuries and draws men unto it, 
the Figure that all children love. 

And yet there has been shown 
in London a grotesque and offen¬ 
sive statue, a coarse ■ and ugly 
conception of a man, a square- 
jawed pugilist type of man, a 
huge stone like an Easter Island 
monument; and it is this horrible 
figure that is supposed to repre¬ 
sent Our Lord. 

Can anyone imagine the lovely 
words of Jesus falling from these 
coarse lips ? Can anyone imagine 
children gathering . about this 
poor freak creature of an artist’s 
brain ? We must be free or die; 
but it seems a pity that art should 
use its freedom to caricature' the 
things that are dearest to us all; 
it seems a pity that He who 
suffered little children to come 
unto Him should be set before 
our eyes as a. figure so repellent 
that children must shrink in 
terror at the sight of it. 

The figure of Christ is in these 
sad days the loveliest vision 
that comes into the minds of 
suffering mankind ; and it is 
a betrayal of Art that men should 
look on this abomination, 
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FROM MY WINDOW^ 


O To Be In England Now! 

From Our New Zealand Correspondent 

J-Jere we are at the start of February, 
There has been a remarkable lack 
of rain, and as a result the poor dairy 
cows have not so much grass to eat 
as usual,, and so there will be less 
butter sent to England than in a 
normal-weather season. . 

Tomatoes are selling remarkably 
cheap, and plums and peaches and 
nectarines arc dead ripe in every 
orchard. Haymaking is over, and 
the wheat and oats are harvested. 

January 31 was our hottest day 
for years, 91 in the shade. It’s great 
weather for the ice-cream sellers! 

O to be in England now that 
February’s here I ■ It is so very hot 
'and dry in New Zealand. 

© 

Justice To Cromwell 

share with Mr Isaac Foot, M.P., 
his great admiration of Crom¬ 
well, and we have been interested to 
see that two more experts have ex¬ 
amined the famous head in the 
possession of Mr Horace Wilkinson 
and declared their opinion that it is 
genuine. 

We believe there is no doubt that 
Mr Wilkinson lias the head of Oliver 
Cromwell in his possession at Wood- 
bridge, and one of the things we b^pe 
to see before our journey through the 
world is over is the return of Cromwell 
to the Abbey with a full State burial. 

There is no historic infamy which 
could so easily be put right by a Govern -. 
ment claiming to be national. 

© 

How Not To Do It 

JpiiAT is an interesting story from a 
buyer of lead pencils who visited 
the British Industries Fair. 

He saw some British pencils and 
gave an order, which was fulfilled. 
On giving a further order, however, he 
was informed that, owing to the pres¬ 
sure of business, no more could be 
supplied. Upon that the buyer took 
his order to Germany. 

How difficult it often is to obtain 
delivery of goods in a country which 
has so much unemployment I 
© 

Save the Bluebells 

By the Society fop the Protection of 
Wild Flowers 

Do you pick beautiful flowers from 
the public parks ? 

Of course you don’t ! Then why 
pick bluebells from the woods, where 
there is no one to protect them ? 

If you pick a mere handful, remem-' 
ber that thousands of people are doing 
the same all over the country. There 
will soon be none left to pick. In a 
few years they will be extinct. 

If you do not protect the bluebells, 
who will ? Help yourself to_ enjoy the 
sight of more next year, not less. 

Do you know that it is unlucky to 
pick bluebells ? Think it over and 
you will see that it is so. 


Hitler’s Sister 

Jt came as something of a shock to 
learn that Hitler’s sister, who was 
born, like the German Leader, in Aus¬ 
tria, has been imprisoned in that 
country because she is a Nazi. 

Would it not have been a graceful 
act on Austria’s part to conduct Frau- 
lein Hitler to the German frontier and 
to see her safely into the train for Berlin 
instead of treating her so ? Why not ? 

Such an act would have combined 
courtesy and common sense. 
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The Little Cares 

For courage in distress 
I do not ask ; 

The spirit’s hardiness 
Leaps to that task. 

But I shall never bear, 

Unless I pray,. 

The little pricks and care 
Of every day. Janet Fanvell 
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Tip-Cat 

puRNixuRE can be made of compressed 
herbs. Tables have an extra leaf. 

0 

Jf you have any money to invest, invest 
it, somebody says. And if you 
haven’t don’t. 

0 

CJomk people’s thoughts are very woolly. 
Is that why they knit their brows ? 
0 

A.N orator should have plenty of punch, 
declares a writer. Must be thinking 
<pf a knockabout 
comedian. 

0 

How do firemen 
avoid being 
burned ? They al¬ 
ways have an 
escape. 

. 0 

JOURNALIST 

says he pre¬ 
pares his own meals. 
Cooks the news. 

Q ' 

Qwing to floods 
Kent roads 
have become rivers. 
Current news. 

0 

JTvery man should 
keep his own 
counsel. How can 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 



\U 

If lawyers wear 
law suits 


he when he can’t always keep himself ? 
0 

NTew automatic machines are called 
Traffic Lights. What firm is 
putting them out ? 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
0 NE unemployed man has won 60 
prizes for his fruit and flowers. 

P ^ blind citizen of Edinburgh, Mr W. 

H. Ross, has given £40,000 for 
research into blindness. 

beech avenue three miles long is 
to be planted for the Jubilee. 
piVE £100 notes have been received 
from someone unknown by the 
West London Hospital. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Perhaps there is only one man who 
has talked his way into history, Dr 
Johnson; the only way you can get 
there is by doing something. 


The Little Old Lady 

It is just 110 years since Anna Letitia 
Barbauld passed away. 

A few years before Waterloo a 
little old lady sat in a little 
room at Hampstead, writing. She 
was Anna Letitia Barbauld, and this 
is what she wrote : 

Life ! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and I must part; 

And when, or how, or where we met 
l own to me’s a secret yet. 

Life ! We’ve been long together, 

Through pleasant and through, cloudy 
weather. 

Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 
Perhaps twill cost a sigh, a tear. 

Then steal away, give little warning; 
Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me Good-Moming. ■ 

A few years after Waterloo Mrj 
Barbauld sat one day by a window' 
alone in her room writing again, and 
this is what she wrote then : 

Who are you ? 

Do you not himo me? Have- you not ex- 
' peeled me ? 

Where.do you carry me ? 

Come with me and you shall know. 

The way is dark. 

Yes ; but it is well trodden. 

Then she stopped, and in an hour 
they found her asleep. She had gone 
the dark way that all must go. 

© 

Stopping the Bus 
in Yorkshire 

By the Pilgrim 

"VV 7 e were among a dozen people in a 
Yorkshire bus. A long, steady 
climb over the Wolds gave us peeps 
of round hills, green and smooth in 
the winter sun. 

Three of the passengers were asleep ; 
two talked earnestly ; one read the 
newspaper ; the conductor whistled 
and looked straight before him. Only 
one passenger seemed interested in 
the scenery, a young girl. 

The last steep gradient was climbed, 
and the bus had begun to gather speed 
when the girl jumped to her feet and 
cried, " Stop ! ’’ 

" Stop ? ” echoed the astonished 
conductor. ■** Stop ? What for ? ’’ 

It was perhaps half a minute before 
she answered. Standing tiptoe, gazing 
raptly at mile after mile of the great 
Plain of York below, she swayed 
across the window, her face strangely 
lit up. ' Then, as suddenly as she had 
sprung to her feet, she sat down, 
glanced nervously at the conductor, 
and whispered, “ I'm sorry. It ivas 
only the view." 

: © 

Primrose - 

The friendly primrose people 
Are smiling down the lane, 

And under catkin hedges 
And round the orchard edges 
The ancient primrose people- 
Are at their posts again. 

I love their country manners ; 

They are not shy or proud, 

But give the whole world greeting. 
And smile at strangers meeting. 

But oh ! I miss their manners 
In this cold city crowd. 
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FRIENDLY DEEDS 
AROUND THE WORLD 

THE PEACE ARMY 
GOES ON 

There is Always Something 
Good For Men To Do 

THE I.V.S.P. 

It was a wonderfully convincing 
series of deeds that Professor Jean 
Inebnit of Leeds University described 
in a lecture he gave the other day at 
Friends House on the International 
Voluntary Service for Peace. 

As he talked pictures were thrown on 
the screen of work and workers he knew. 

Showing scenes of ruined houses being 
pulled down in Lagarde in the South of 
France, the professor told how the 250 
workers on that task had agreed that 
the fare was exceedingly plain, while 
their appetites were enormous . but any¬ 
one who felt a grumble coming on re¬ 
minded himself that the peasants of this 
flooded village were paying for the food. 
When the accounts were balanced the 
I.V.S.P. proudly 'returned a cheque for 
£153 to Lagarde. 

From Lagarde To Brynmawr 

But the heart of Lagarde had been 
touched by the service that came in 
their hour of need, and the village de¬ 
cided to devote the money to the next 
work of the Service. Thus it came about 
that the children of our own unemployed 
miners in Brynmawr, South Wales, now 
enjoy a swimming-bath and a paddling- 
pool, thanks to the self-sacrifice of poor 
peasants in France. 

From Brynmawr, the first T.V.S.P. 
task undertaken in this country, the 
idea spread. ‘ Last year a small group of 
International Volunteers in the peace 
army worked at Blaenavon in Mon¬ 
mouthshire, levelling a space to make a 
much-needed playing-field. Today the 
international leader Pierre Ceresole and 
his helpers in Bihar, India, use pennies 
sent from Blaenavon to help to rebuild 
villages destroyed by earthquake and 
flood. In this way filaments of friendli¬ 
ness are being woven about the world. 

Deeds That Speak 

Pictures of the village of Safien in 
Switzerland "Before" and “After” 
showed it first a chaos of boulders 
brought down by a flood and then a tidy 
beauty spot of the high Alps when the 
International Volunteers had finished. 

When called on to help Safien, Pierre 
Ceresole went at once to the War 
Ministry to borrow tents, bedding, tools, 
and material. 

" You may have these things,” he was 
told, " if you will promise not to make 
propaganda against us." 

Engineer Ceresole said this was im¬ 
possible. He would promise that none 
of the workers would discuss the army, 
but their work itself was propaganda. 
People passing would ask what they 
were doing. When told they were Peace 
Volunteers serving Switzerland they 
could not help making their own com- 
♦parisons between this sort of service 
which beautifies and improves and the 
other sort which wrecks and destroys. 

The Minister for War, to his credit be 
it said, lent the material. 

Aid From Strange Sources 

The I.V.S.P. has no full treasuries 
behind it, but it has the faith that moves 
mountains, and aid comes to it from 
many strange sources. An insurance 
company returned half the premiums 
paid to insure the workers on one speci¬ 
ally dangerous job because they were 
careful and had no accidents. Some 
apples going to waste in Oxfordshire a 
few weeks ago were turned into chutney 
which brought in 10s. In the early days 
just after the war, near Verdun, the 


The Way Florence Dolby Chose 


M any years ago there was an attrac¬ 
tive-girl called Florence Dolby, 
whose .father and brother were officers in 
the Army, and who had an income of her 
own. It is easy to imagine the sort of life 
she might have had, but not so easy to 
imagine the truth. 

This young girl decided to give her 
life to helping people along the only 
path to happiness. She started (and it 
must have been a great ordeal) a Bible 
Class for soldiers quartered in the Tower 
of London, and she joined ‘the Railway 
Mission, 

The mission had a little home for sick 
and injured rail way men. There was 


always a long waiting list,’ and less than 
a dozen beds. Miss Dolby set aside her 
private income until she had -enough 
money to buy' a fine site at St Leonards, 
and then she worked - hard until she 
had collected and given nearly ^10,000 
to build a new Home, . 

She became its superintendent, and in 
12 years 3000 sick men came under her 
care. , At last her health broke down 
and she had to give up the work. 

Row she has passed on to her im¬ 
mortality. Nobody can doubt that she 
gained instead of losing happiness when' 
she gave up the life she might, have led 
as a fashionable London girl. 


Mending the Wires 



Bad weather makes work for the linesmen who keep the overhead telegraph and telephone 
wires in repair. The Post Office maintains considerably more than a million miles of over¬ 
head lines. This picture was taken In Hertfordshire. 


Continued from the previous column 
Head Sister gave her whole fortune. 
Last year, at Oakengates in Shropshire, 
a space was being made level. 

“ What for ? ” asked a passer-by. 

" A hut for the unemployed,” said the 
lads with the shovels. 

" Got a hut ? ” asked the questioner. 

"No,” the workers admitted, “not 
yet, but we thought we would get the 
ground ready.” 

" Well, I have a hut at Much Wenloclc, 
if you have someone to fetch it,” said 
the fairy godfather. 

There is as much magic in the world 
as ever if we know how to summon it. 

As the professor was describing a 
piece of work done in India an Indian 
gentleman in the audience leaped to his 
feet. " May I speak, please ? " he said. 
" One former is worth ten reformers. 
Deeds speak straight to men’s hearts, 
across every' language barrier. Pictures, 
sculpture, music are international ; noble 
deeds arc of the same order—they have 
the power to heal the human race. As 


these Europeans are serving India in a 
spirit of selflessness, so would I gladly 
serve England during the time I am here.’’ 

That meeting in Friends House had 
woven one more filament of that friendly 
feeling which in the end must usher in a 
better day for the whole world. 


AMERICA COPIES BRITAIN 
Baby Savings Bonds 

The success of our National Savings 
Certificates has moved the American 
Treasury to a similar plan to encourage 
popular thrift. 

The 14,000 post offices of the United 
States are to sell Government Bonds 
ranging from 20 to 1000 dollars (£5 to 
£200), called Baby' Bonds. 

Interest is to be just under 3 per cent. 
The bonds are not negotiable, and they 
can be cashe 1 at any time. Individual 
holdings are restricted, but with a much 
wider limit than in our case. The bonds 
mature in ten years, and if cashed 
earlier the rate of interest is reduced. 


KICKING HORSE 
PASS 

AN ACCIDENT THAT MADE 
HISTORY 

How a Gap in the Rockies Was 
Found For the C.P.R. 

SIR JAMES HECTOR’S 
100 YEARS 

Perhaps you have looked at a big 
map of Canada and found the quaint 
name of Kicking Horse Pass. 

A quaint name it certainly is, but a 
very important pass it is also, for 
through this gap in the Rocky Mountains 
the famous Canadian Pacific Railway 
runs on its journey across the Dominion 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Atlantic. 

It really was a kicking horse that 
named the pass—-the horse that kicked 
Dr James Hector, a young Edinburgh 
scientist, in 1857 and.made history for 
the Empire. 

A Great Scientist 

It is just over a hundred years since 
James Hector was born, and it would 
be a pity for the centenary of his birth 
to pass by unnoticed. 

He was born in Edinburgh on March 
16, 1834, and died at Wellington, New 
Zealand, 72 years later, as Sir James 
Hector, an honoured and world-famous 
man of science. He was the real founder 
of scientific research in New Zealand, 
Of him it has been said: " He built 
up the framework of the scientific 
activities of New Zealand.” 

Seventy or eighty years ago the Rocky 
Mountains of Canada were an unknown 
wilderness through which there were 
only trails made by Red Indians on the 
warpath or on hunting expeditions. The 
mountains made a barrier between the 
Pacific and the Atlantic coasts, so in 
1857 an expedition was sent out from 
England to find a road to the Pacific. 

Young James Hector, who had studied 
botany and geology at Edinburgh 
University, was placed in charge of one 
of the three divisions of the expedition. 
He had a Red Indian guide, and each 
man -had a horse and pack-horses for 
carrying instruments, and so on. 

After much exploration had been 
made a painful accident befell Dr Hector. 
His horse had wandered off, and in re¬ 
gaining it he was kicked in the chest and 
knocked senseless. Happily he was not 
seriously injured, but suffered great pain. 

Famished Explorers 

Game, on which the explorers de¬ 
pended for food, was scarce, so on they 
went in the hope that once they were 
Over the dividing range game would be 
plentiful. They followed the valley of 
the river which they named Kicking 
Horse River, and at last gained the 
summit of the pass which was destined 
to form the main key of the Central 
Rockies. Gam'e' was found, and the 
famished explorers recovered their 
strength and continued on their way. 

About 20 years later Kicking Horse 
Pass was selected for the route of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, and in 1885 
the first train steamed its way through 
the mountains. ‘ The barrier had been 
conquered, and the tides of life of the 
great Dominion were free to flow from 
coast to coast. 

A memorial to Sir James Hector now 
stands on the highest point in the 
Kicking Horse Pass reached by the 
railway. See World Map ■ 

THE SNARER CAUGHT 

Some long-seeing eyes were watching 
a man at Mitcham who craftily slipped 
into a field and covered some twigs 
with lime, hoping to snare wild birds. 

. He reckoned without the Wild Birds 
Protection Act. Through their field- 
glasses two people saw him and he was 
caught redhanded, being convicted and 
told that he must pay a fine of £5 or 
no to prison for a month. 
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Picture Museum 


Oliver Cromwell 



His clock and helmet 



Oliver Cromwell: born 1599 , died 165S 



The old tithe barn at St Ives where 
he drilled his men 



Cromwell and Hampden with 
their schoolmaster 



A Dutch medal making His portrait on 
fun of him a medal 



An ebony cabinet believed to 
have been Cromwell’s 
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THE LAMP ALWAYS 
SHINING 

Nothing Like This 
Anywhere Else 

THE FINE IDEA AT HOBOKEN 

St Paul’s Church in Hoboken, New 
Jersey, which houses the ever-burning 
lamp of Toe H, has been celebrating 
its centenary. 

The ceremonies centred on the shrine 
to dead warriors of all nations in 
All Souls Chapel where the lamp burns. 

Beneath the floor of this shrine is 
earth from the battlefields of the war. 
The central stone in its floor is from 
Westminster Abbey, so that Englishmen 
have a spot of home on which to lay 
their wreaths of remembrance. 

On the church's hundredth birthday 
presents came from all over the world for 
this unique chapel. Archbishop Athena- 
goras of the Greek-Catholic Church 
brought a stone from tlio Street Called 
Straight in Damascus, near the spot 
where St Paul was let down from a 
window in a basket. Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral sent another stone. Armagh 
Cathedral sent one from the oldest 
church in Ireland, founded by St 
Patrick in 444. Priests of the Russian 
and Armenian Churches brought their 
greetings, emphasising the fact that this 
is a slirinc for all the world, commemorat¬ 
ing the noble dead of all lands. The 
former German Crown Prince sent a 
letter, and the flag of Imperial Germany 
was grouped with the others. 

A Stone From Bannockburn 

" There is nothing like it in all the 
world,” said the Bishop of Aberdeen, 
presenting a stone from Bannockburn. 

Hoboken, where this church stands, 
was the embarkation point for the greater 
part of the American Expeditionary 
Forces. It is peculiarly appropriate that 
Dr F. C. Armstrong, a former Army 
Chaplain, should have had the idea of 
erecting a shrine here to commemorate, 
among others, those who sailed from this 
port and did not return. That he has a 
deep understanding of the great truths 
he teaches is proved by his dedication 
of the shrine to the memory of the dead 
of all nations. . 


FRIENDS AND THE KING 

We mentioned the other clay'that the 
Society of Friends. was claiming its 
right of direct access to the King, in 
connection with the Jubilee, to ask 
that the progress of international peace 
should be borne in mind in the 
celebrations. 

We are sorry that the information 
we received about this was not quite 
correct. ‘ The Society of Friends tells 
us that it is expressing its desire to 
his Majesty, but by letter through the 
Home Office, as is usual. The Friends 
do not intend to exercise their traditional 
right of direct approach, which is 
probably founded on precedent grow¬ 
ing up from the days when George 
Whitehead and other Friends were 
granted audiences by Charles and James 
the Second* pleading -successfully for 
the Quakers who were suffering im¬ 
prisonment under a persecution directed 
against Roman Catholics. 

The Society still has a charter of 
ii skins of parchment given by Charles 
and granting the release of over 400 
Friends from prison. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN 

The treasures in Spain are not made 
to be found. They exist in order that 
one may imagine one will find them. 
They' are akin to the castles that one 
builds there, castles that possess neither 
doors nor keys, but are yet the most 
beautiful in the world, because, if no one 
ever enters them, they are forbidden to 
none. M. Henri de Regnier 


WHAT ARE 
POLICEMEN FOR? 

Crime or Traffic ? 

THE GREAT CHANGE THAT HAS 
COME OVER THEIR WORK 

When W. S. Gilbert was writing liis 
immortal lines about the unhappy lot 
of the policeman he was undoubtedly 
thinking of the members of the force 
whose duties lay in a great city. In 
the country the policeman’s lot was 
decidedly a happy one. 

The coming of the motor-car lias 
changed all that, and today the duties 
of a policeman are so numerous that the 
two Inspectors of Constabulary in the 
Home Office have called attention to 
conditions of overwork. In their reports 
for last year Sir Llewelyn Atcherley 
points out that a constable’s primary 
duties are being smothered by the 
newly-added duties in enforcing the 
Road Traffic Acts. Further develop¬ 
ments in traffic work will necessitate a 
substantial increase to the numbers of 
the force. , !' 

Sir Llewelyn declares that the number 
of motor patrols is insufficient, whereas 
that branch ought to take over as much 
of the traffic work as possible to release 
the local constables for the duties for 
which they have been specially trained 
and appointed. j' 

What Schools Can Do 

He points out, too, the lack of co¬ 
ordination between police districts. An 
inquiry from- another district is even 
called a “ foreign inquiry,” and little is 
known in one place about crime in a 
neighbouring district. 

The other inspector. Colonel W. D. 
Allan, who is responsible for the western 
area of England and Wales, also 
advocates more motor patrols. He is 
chiefly concerned with the increase of 
juvenile crime, and rightly suggests that 
our schools can remedy this by teaching 
more esprit de corps, and that what 
boys and girls do out of school is as 
important to their teachers as what 
they do during school hours. 

Our police, by a kindly warning, have 
kept many youths from breaking the 
law, and it is essential that an officer’s 
duties in preventing crimes should not 
be crowded out by others of relatively 
minor importance, such as directing 
traffic at cross-roads. A less costly 
body of men could surely be enrolled for 
such work. , 

THE AIRWAY TO ROME 
Oxygen Will Be Supplied 

The new road to Rome, like the 
oldest one, is over the Alps; Pilgrims 
will go by air. 

They, will not travel through snowy 
mountain passes, but above them in the 
unseen tracks marked out by the 
pioneer airmen. Those ways are less 
perilous than many a pilgrim trod, and 
often rise to 10,000 or 15,000 feet to 
avoid the air eddies of the mountains. 

At such heights, especially when they 
are approached quickly, many travellers 
suffer from air , sickness owing to tlic 
rarefaction of the atmosphere. The 
same difficulty is encountered on the 
trans-Andean railway rising to 14,000 
feet across South America. 

In the - new service which is to be 
instituted from London to Rome by 
wav of Brussels, Zurich, the Alps, arid 
Milan, the cabin is to be insulated against 
the noise of the four engines as well as 
against changes of temperature, and 
each passenger is to be supplied with an 
oxygen-breathing mask to enable him 
to take in a stimulating supply of oxygen 
when, in the opinion of the pilot, it 
becomes necessary. 

■ Oxygen is a very exhilarating stimu¬ 
lant, and each passenger will have a tap 
to himself in order to adjust the supply 
to his requirements, 
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Natural Events 
of Next Week 



the surface of the water 



The white flowers of the greater stitchwort are 
now opening under the hedges 



The flowers of the ash and of the elm are now 
appearing, coming' before the leaves 



The black and cream caterpillars of the magpie 
moth are waking up and may be found on 
currant and gooseberry bushes 
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Getting The Car 
Right 

The 10,000th of an Inch 

A marvellous instrument now used by- 
motor-car manufacturers shows a devia¬ 
tion of a ten-thousandth of an inch. 

It is invaluable in the accurate 
measurement of both cylinder and 
piston. It is called the Air-Jet Micro¬ 
meter because it records the rate at 
which air escapes through the minutest 
openings at which piston and cylinder 
do not coincide. 

In testing the bore of a cylinder a 
plug is inserted in it and air jets are 
placed in position on opposite sides. 
The escaping air affects the liquid in a 
chamber of the micrometer, and the 
workman can tell from the gauge to 
what extent the cylinder bore is in¬ 
accurate. As a matter of'fact, the gauge 
shows an inch for so minute an in¬ 
accuracy as a ten-thousandth of an inch. 


A COINCIDENCE 

From the National Museum in Athens 
' there is going to 'the Australian War 
Memorial in Melbourne the cast of a 
slab of marble. 

Its inscription runs : 

These by the Dardanelles laid down 
their glorious youth in battle, and won 
renown foy their land, so that their enemy 
groaned bearing away the harvest of ivar, 
and foy themselves they founded a death¬ 
less monument of valour. 

The inscription might have been 
composed for theAnzacs who fought'at 
the Dardanelles during the Great War. 

It was mace for young men who fell 
in a campaign about 440 n.c. 

Glorious youth is still as generous as 
two thousand years ago, and mourners’ 
hearts are still as slow to heal. 


THE KING’S SHIPS THIS YEAR 

Boys and girls in coast resorts who 1 are 
looking forward to visits from ships 
during the summer arc doomed to 
disappointment. 

Owing to the many commitments of 
the Fleet no visits to individual towns 
will be possible this year. 

The Fleet’s chief commitment this 
summer is a review at Spithead in 
connection with the King’s Jubilee. 

Although the assemblage of ships will 
not be as groat as at the historic review 
of 1914, his Majesty .will see from his 
yacht a mighty gathering of naval craft. 


THE SAFE TRAINS OF 
NEW ZEALAND 

In the past nine years the New Zea¬ 
land Government Railways have carried 
205,000,000 passengers, and not one 
passenger has lost his life through a 
railway accident. 

As New Zealand has a population of 
only about 1,500,000, the rail record 
over nine years is equal to giving the 
whole population of the Dominion a 
train ride 15 times a year. 


THE CLUB SPIRIT 

• New hope has come to the unemployed 
of Canada, thanks to the hclp-your-ncigh- 
boitr spirit in nearly every community, 
At Hamilton, Ontario, twelve clubs 
lor unemployed men have sprung up 
since the first was started two years ago. 
They are run by business men, "who work 
wi*h committees of the workless. Many 
of the members have allotments and 
grow flowers and vegetables. Crafts 
are taught,, 1 and there arc lectures. 
The wives also have their clubs. 


THE BLIND MAN’S SHOP 

Blind men have done so well as shop¬ 
keepers in small kiosks that the National 
Institute for the Blind hopes to extend 
the scheme. 

It is not easy to find the right posi¬ 
tions for the kiosks, but the experiment 
may be made of placing them in the 
entrance halls of large blocks of offices 
and flats. 


From London’s Poster Gallery marriage at sea 



Riders to remind us of Richmond Horsa Show 



A glimpse of a Kent valley at Beosflold 



Crocue time In the parks 

Here we reproduce three of the splendid coloured posters of London Transport which bring 
a touch of the great out-of-doors to the city’s buses, trains, and Underground stations 


What the Captain 
Cannot Do 

A reader of the C.N., chief officer on 
one of the ships of the Asiatic Steam 
Navigation Company, writes to us to 
correct the popular belief, to which we 
gave expression not long ago, that a 
ship’s captain can perform the marriage 
ceremony on board his ship, . . 

The powers of a captain, as one who 
has the lives and welfare of all on board 
in his charge, are many and varied, but 
it appears that there is a paragraph in 
the Log Book which definitely states 
that “ masters are reminded that they 
have no power to perform the marriage, 
ceremony on board their vessels, and 


The Safeway 
The Car takes the Highway 
The Walker takes the Pathway 
We cross by the Safeway 

I r ^ * » | 

that if such ceremony is performed by 
them the marriage will not be a legal 
one.” 

The reason why many people are 
unaware of this disability on the part 
of a ship’s captain is that marriages 
performed by him were once held to be 
legal; but the practice has long ceased, 
though our correspondent reminds us 
that if the marriage ceremony is per¬ 
formed on board by a minister of the 
Church, and registered-with the Regis¬ 
trar-General of Shipping and Seamen, 
it is perfectly legal. 

PING-PONG 

By an Old-fashioned Reader 

The curiosities of fashion are endless, 
and so are old things that become new. 

Dress, dogs, furniture, ornaments; 
styles of speech, even games—all are 
the subject of vogues arising and pass¬ 
ing and arising again, while the new' 
generation hails them as new things. 

Thus over thirty years ago there was 
a game called ping-pong, which was 
a craze for a time. It was air adapta¬ 
tion of tennis to the dining-table. You 
could either use the family table, or 
buy a board to fix to it, or buy a special 
ping-pong table measuring 12 feet by 
6, all nicely marked. The vogue was 
a short one, and most people promptly 
discarded their bats and celluloid balls. 
Now, of a sudden, after a generation, 
ping-pong is with us again, dignified as 
table-tennis. Mamby-pamby ? Not in 
the least. The experts say that no one 
can hope to be a champion at table- 
tennis who is over 25 I 
. The fact seems to be that it is with 
ping-pong as with tennis proper. The 
enterprising expert has changed a dull 
game into a thrilling encounter. 


THE C.N. FINDS A COUSIN 

Alderman Thomas Grindlc of Patri- 
croft, Manchester, has found a cousin- 
through the C.N. , - 

Two years ago we announced that 
wc thought Mr Grindlc, then 79, was 
the only living man who had heard 
Charles Dickens read his books in 
public.' This announcement was copied 
by a newspaper in Sydney, and after 
many days Mr Grindle received a cutting 
from the Australian paper, sent to liiin 
by his cousin in Australia, from whom 
he had not heard for over 60 years ! 

■The C.N. is glad of its share in 
bridging this gap of time and space. 


THE VITAL SPIRIT 

By the Duke of York 

The spirit of cooperation is vital. It 
is needed between the nations of our 
Empire and, indeed, all nations of the 
world, so that they may plan their 
efforts for mutual advantage. It is 
needed between employers and em¬ 
ployed in every branch of industry, so 
that good feeling between them may lead 
to good production. 
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England When the Great War Ended 


Last week we looked at the sort of 
life that was lived by the mass of our 

people in the years between Waterloo arid 
the Great War. Let us now consider the 
new spirit that arose in England when 
the war that was to end war ended. 

T hose who lived through the war will 
., never forget two things, the going 
into the'dark shadows and the coming 
out of them .after four years. TIiq 
candles were going out all over Europe, 
said Sir Edward Grey as he stood at the 
Foreign Office window at midnight on 
the fourth of August in 1914, and we 
should not see them lit again in our time. 

And yet it seemed that they were lit 
again at eleven o’clock on the morning 
of that first Armistice Day, when the 
streets of London were filled with people 
who hardly knew whether to laugh or 
cry, so. strange it was to be at peace 
again. They remembered those days of 
great sublimity in 19x4 when our people 
faced the Valley of the Shadow with an 
idealism that was almost divine, and now 
they were through the valley and all the, 
lights were shining on the other side. 

Evil Beaten and Wrong Righted 

It was not for nothing, the bitter price 
that had been paid. It was not for 
nothing that all this effort and treasure 
had been poured out for. four long years, 
the flower of our manhood, a million 
men ; the rich harvest of our toil, ten 
thousand million pounds. It was not 
for nothing, for evil had been beaten, 
wrong had been righted, military des¬ 
potisms had been broken down, and the 
great free peoples of the world were like 
a band of brothers with their faces to 
the East: 

A nd with the vision splendid 
Were on their way attended. 

The hopes of our people were raised 
to a height they had not reached before, 
for the war to end war had been won, 
and the Great Peace was come. 

What was it that the war had done 
for us ? It had set us free from the fear 
that had been hanging over Europe so 
long—that, of course, it had done, and 
it had shaken militarism to,the depths. 
Never’ again could those who had 
mingled their blood on the, battlefields 
and oceans of the world raise their hand 
against each other or forget those years; 
and, as for us, our flag flew over Bethle¬ 
hem and Calvary, the Cradle and the 
Tomb of Christ were in our keeping, as 
if to seal qur holy pledge that wc would 
keep faith with those who had died. 

Vision of a Nobler Future 

The war had been a trumpet call to 
show us the powers we had wasted all 
those years ; now had come the great 
victory as an inspiration to urge us on. 
At least the war had knit us together and 
stirred us to dream and work for a future 
nobler yet.- 

It had shown us that all these years 
we had had power to lift up our people 
to a level of happiness beyond their 
dreams, and that we had thrown this 
power away. It had shown us that at 
any time we could have abolished 
poverty and hunger and distributed 
wealth with.something like justice. It 
had shown us the pettiness of the things 
that divide us and the greatness of the 
things that unite us, and it had settled 
controversies that had embittered our 
politics for years. It had shown us 
that we.could do in a night things we 
had been afraid of for a generation. It 


broke down class barriers and raised 
democracy to its share in the high seats 

of government. It thrilled 11s all with a 
new interest in the men who till our land 
and drive our trains and work our mills. 

It laid the foundations of a vast in¬ 
dustrial reconstruction upon which we 
could build up illimitable powers of 
happiness. It taught a nation that had 
haggled about Old Age Pensions that it 
was in its power to spend five million 
pounds a day on any enterprise it liked. 
It opened the eyes of a nation which was 
sending young boys down mines and 
young girls into mills to the fact that it 
could well afford to keep them at school 
and train them to be citizens. It taught 
a country which did not know the value 
of its precious soil that it could grow 
two ears of wheat where one grew before. 
It taught a nation which housed men like 
dogs that it could afford to house them 
like kings, and itshowed us that these lab¬ 
ourers who were paid like slaves were the 
backbone of the State when trouble came. 

A New Idealism 

It would seem to those who arc young 
that they are lessons a great country 
should not need to have learned in this 
twentieth century; but it is true that 
England, looking back to the days 
of her prosperity, has need to be greatly 
ashamed. In some countries the revolu¬ 
tion of the war destroyed a despotism 
and a throne ; in our own it destroyed a 
despotism of bad habits and bad ideas. 
We set out on our new journey to the 
better days with a better understanding 
one of another, a better conception of 
right and wrong in our hearts. We were 
all more sympathetic. We all loved our 
country a little more (or a great deal 
more). The lives of millions had been 
stirred with an idealism they had not 
known before. It was harder for a man 
to break his word. It was easier to be 
just. and patient and kind. We had 
stirred within ' us the play of great 
emotions, had felt the solemn uprisings 
that come from the depths of our being. 
We had thought less of self and more of 
others. We had learned to scorn what 
is petty and mean, and had found what a 
pitiful thing, in war or in peace, a shirker 
or a hoarder is. 

We had lived through our country’s 
greatest hours, had seen millions of 
men snatched from a humdrum life 


and stirred to a Great Adventure which 
had led them to the very shadow of 
the throne of God. In that shadow 
they had lived, waking in the morning 
conscious of things more precious than 
life, living in the face of death, remem¬ 
bering their Creator in the days of their 
youth. To those abroad this life in the 
presence of the Angel of Death had 
come—every day they heard the beating 
of bis wings ; and to those at home had 
come the trumpet call: Are you worthy 
of this and of these, of all this sacrifice 
and these ideals, of all this chivalry 
that is willing to die that you may live ? 

There would surely be a glow in life 
when we began again, we said. These 
men would bring home something they 
had not before, and it would change our 
lives. Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever 
things are great and noble—they would 
surely think on these things, and the 
remembrance of those days would run 
through the future like a fire. Every 
city and village, every house and every 
life, would be richer for something new 
and strange; the old would dream 
dreams and the young would see visions. 

And far beyond the bounds of our 
little island this new spirit would find its 
way, for the trumpet call was to all the 
world, especially to our British Com¬ 
monwealth. 

The Idea of a Free Empire 

The war had shown that the idea of 
a free empire was sound ; the first free 
empire in the world had stood the test. 
War had welded it together as the 
mightiest organised force on Earth; 
not one part of it that had not helped to 
build up the whole with its blood. It 
had set up the Dominions in their high 
places, colonies no more but equal 
nations. It had opened our eyes to the 
marvellous resources of the British 
Empire, the richest area of the Earth 
under one flag.. 

And it had brought together the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking peoples, for incomparably 
above all other gains was the spectacle 
of America coming in, abandoning her 
isolation. There was no more the New 
World and the Old : it -was the Whole 
World now, with America in to make 
it safe, safe for democracy. 

The world at peace and safe for 
democracy—it would be blazoned on 


Mr Hansen’s Thank You 


I F we go into a church in a Roman 
Catholic country we often see, hung 
up round the effigy of some saint, hearts 
or arms of tin or silver, brought as an 
offering by men and women who have 
been cured of some disease or hurt. 

Old Fanner Ole Hansen, of Saedder 
in Denmark, has done better than this lt , 
for he has given all his time and energies 
in the past five years as a thankoffering 
for the life of his wife. 

Many years ago Mrs Hansen was 
attacked by cancer, but was lucky in 
.having the disease diagnosed.in time to 
save her life. 

She and her husband have had a long 
and happy life together and confidently 
look forward to celebrating their golden 
wedding in two years. This seemed to 
both of them so great a mercy that they 
felt that some return should be made 
for it ; and five years ago Mr Hansen, 
with the glad concurrence of his'wife, 
decided to devote himself to the cause of 


cancer research by recruiting members 
for the Danish Cancer Society. 

A man of modest means, unknown 
outside his own parish, he could do this 
in one way only, by personal service. 
So he mounted his bicycle, and riding 
from village to village and house to house, 
explained to everyone he met what the 
fight against cancer meant. 

Within five years he gained 2267 
new members for the society and 
collected a sum of 33,000 Danish crowns. 

“ There’s nothing wrong with the 
world but that it’s lazy," bo said at the 
society’s annual meeting ; " if you take 
the trouble to explain to people, they 
are ready enough to help.” 

Mr Hansen himself can hardly be 
accused of laziness, for it has been 
reckoned that he has cycled 23,000 
miles in five years. Ho is now 73. 

There are many ways of saying 
Thank You in the world, and Mr 
Hansen’s seems to us a good one. 


the banners of the world. Four-fifths of 
the human race had set their faces to 
the sunrise and were marching on to 
better things. War behind them, Peace 
before; and crowning it all was the 
League of Nations that would save 
mankind. The British Idea had sur¬ 
vived the fiercest fires in history. Great 
empires have been ruled by force and 
the clouds have gathered round their 
setting suns; but the sun had not set 
on the Empire of the Flag, the first 
empire liberty has ever made. Materials, 
money, and men—the empire that was 
free to please itself had poured them out 
unstintingly to save the world. 

Construction Not Destruction 

Now there had dawned on men the 
wide w r orld over the idea that all their 
lives the power had been given to a 
handful of kings to take the instruments 
of peace, the treasuries. of knowledge, 
and the energies and bodies of millions 
of men as pawns in their game. Never 
could it be again. Now we should turn 
these things to nobler purposes. We 
should unite in construction and not for 
destruction. We should seek alliances 
for lifting up the world and conquering 
disease and ignorance and wrong,. We 
should endow research and build up 
parliaments of science. Free from mili¬ 
tary shackles, the evolution of the 
nations would be no longer in matter 
but in mind. The lower struggle was 
ended. Mail had emerged. The quest 
of truth would ' follow the conquest of 
the brute. 

It was easy, for the people were re¬ 
solved. Their hearts were lifted up. 
They had won the great victory and war 
was dead. In the heart of democracy 
lived the power that would save man¬ 
kind. Faith, Knowledge, Justice—these 
three, would lift the world to heights 
unthinkable. It was knowledge that 
made democracy. It was science work¬ 
ing quietly in the lives of the people 
that built up their power. We had put 
science in a corner, as if it were a thing 
to patronise or tolerate,. and the politi¬ 
cians tittered at the great opinion these 
scientific people had of themselves. 

Science the Great Factor 

Yet all the time science was working as 
the great factor in the world, shaping the 
lives of men and swaying the destinies 
of nations. It invented printing and 
railways and telegraphs; later it in¬ 
vented motor-cars and aeroplanes and 
wireless and television; and out of all 
these things has come Democracy. Once 
they were the vision in the mind of a 
few, but they have made the world we 
live in, and now, with war out of the 
way, they would turn it into paradise. 

So we thought on that great day when 
a million people crowded the streets of 
London and laughed and cried like 
children. . 

Alas for human hope ! 

O land of Now, O land of Then, 

Ah God ! the dreams, the dreams of men. 

Whither is fled the visionary gleam ? 
Where is it now, the glory and the dream ? 

If the vision is faded, if the dream is 
broken, if the ideals have died away, 
if tyranny has raised its head again 
where it was brought low, it is not the 
fault of those who lie in Flanders Fields. 
It is not the fault of those who won the. 
War; it is the fault of those who lost 
the Peace, 

continued next week 
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THE ZODIACAL 
LIGHT 

A LUMINOUS CONE 

Millions of Tiny Planets 
Revolving Round the Sun 

WHERE GREAT FIRE-BALLS 
COME FROM 

By the C.N. Astronomer 

The next two weeks should provide 
favourable opportunities to observe the 
Zodiacal Light, owing to the absence 
of the Moon from the evening sky. 

This light consists of a peculiar cone 
of luminosity which may be seen under 
clear conditions in the west and south¬ 
west, appearing much as shown in the 
accompanying picture.. , V * 

As soon as the sky is sufficiently dark, 
say about an hour after sunset, this 
faint cone of light may be seen sloping 
upward toward the left from where the 
Sun has set, but owing to the mists and 
low-lying strips of cloud usually present 



The Zodiacal Light as seen during March 


only the upper portion of the cone may 
be visible. The light resembles that of 
the Milky Way in intensity, but is of a 
more yellowish tint. 

The apex of the cone will be seen in 
x the Tegion of the Pleiades or Plyades as 
shown in the picture, and is unmistakable i 
providing there is a clear view and 
absence of artificial lights ; the smoky 
haze and diffused light of a great city 
will completely obliterate it. 

The cause of this light was for ages a 
great mystery. At one time it was 
regarded as a kind of atmosphere 
encircling the Sun ; later as an extension 
of the glorious Corona. Some thought it 
terrestrial and some electric phenomena 
akin to the Aurora and present in the 
Earth’s upper-atmosphere. 

Now spectroscopic analysis has proved 
the Zodiacal Light to be reflected sun¬ 
light, so something material must be 
there to reflect it. Obviously this 
material takes the form of particles, and 
so it has been found that countless 
millions of these revolve round the Sun 
as tiny planets, or planelesimals as they 
are called, much as the tiny moonlets do 
round Saturn and compose his magni- 
( ficent Rings, but not in so dense or 
compact a mass. 

Individually the particles are com¬ 
paratively far apart and, while ranging 
in size from pebbles to footballs, some 
may be as large as a house, while 
multitudes are mere I dust. This has 
been revealed indirectly because occasion¬ 
ally these bodies reach the Earth in the 
form of a fire-ball or bolide. Resembling 
meteors as they travel through the 
atmosphere shedding a brilliant light, 
they are different in many details. „ 

Fire-balls and Meteors 

These Zodiacal bodies or bolides 
appear singly as solitary specimens from 
no particular radiant point as do 
meteors, at all times and from all places, 
while they attain a size and brilliance 
usually far exceeding meteors, some¬ 
times greater than the full Moon and 
being visible in daylight. Some reach 
the Earth’s surface in meteorite form, 
when they are found to be stony and 


TWO QUEER BABIES 

HOW THEY CHANGED 
COLOUR 

An Ornate Tree Snake Puzzles 
the Keepers 

EMU’S STRANGE BEHAVIOUR 

By Our Zoo Correspondent . 

Once again the Reptile House at the 
Zoo has an interesting nursery, a 
homed chameleon from Kenya having 
become the mother of two most pecu¬ 
liar-looking youngsters. 

The parent reptiles are green-grey in 
colour, have three large horns on the 
" forehead,’’ and are about eight or 
nine inches,long from head to tail. 

The . babies, however, ' are barely 
i$ inches long and quite half their 
length, including the tail, consists of 
head, half the head space being taken 
up by their prominent eyes. 

Their colouring is normally a purplish 
grey, but even when only a few hours 
old they were able to change their colour. 

When placed in a brightly lighted 
cage they looked a greyish white, but 
when taken out into a ; darker service- 
passage they became a dark blackish 
grey. They are feeding on banana flies, 
and it is hoped that they will thrive. 

A Mystery Solved 

A non-venomous snake from Malaya 
known as an ornate tree snake puzzled 
its keepers. One morning the reptile 
was found in. the next-door apartment. 
It was taken back home, but was later 
discovered in the next cage but one. 

Once more the tree snake was carried 
home, and since then it has not strayed ; 
but some days passed before the keepers 
solved the mystery of how it managed 
to change its residence. 

The explanation is that the snake, 
which is about as thick as a pencil, 
managed to get through the ventilation 
grilling at the back of the cage and then 
travelled along a tiny groove inside the 
waif which communicated with the venti¬ 
lation grille next door. Then once again 
it had slipped through a hole into the den. 

The Zoo’s hen emu is finding her mate 
rather erratic. Last November the cock 
emu, whose duty it is to incubate any 
eggs laid by the hen, turned unseason¬ 
ably broody and was so anxious to have 
some eggs to sit on that he followed the 
female emu round and round the 
paddock digging holes in front of her 
to encourage her to lay. 

As she knew that was not the time for 
eggs the hen emu became very irritated, 
and after*some days grew so furious 
that she challenged him to a fight. 

A Timely Intervention 

The keeper intervened before the 
birds had a chance to injure one another 
and they were’ separated to prevent 
further disputes. ‘ 

After a time the male emu grew 
sensible and was allowed to return 
to his mate. All went well until the 
end of February, which is the emu's 
usual time for nesting; but then when 
the hen started to lay the cock emu 
refused to take the slightest interest in 
the eggs. 

The keeper, however, has stored the 
eggs in a warm cupboard, and if 
the cock emu changes his mind the 
eggs will be returned to his paddock. 

Continued from the previous column 
planetary in structure rather than 
metallic and composed chiefly of iron 
and nickel, as are the meteors proper. 

It has long been known that two 
types of bodies fall from the sky, but 
the identity of the great fire-balls or 
bolides with those which produce the 
Zodiacal Light becomes evident when 
the fact is taken into account that there 
is evidence that the planetesimals of the 
Zodiacal Light extend beyond the Earth’s 
orbit and that our world is thus continu¬ 
ally " ploughing ’’through them. G. F.M. 


END-OF-TERM 

BROADCASTS 

THE RISE OF JAPAN 

With Shakespeare At He me 
_ and At School 

CIVIL SERVICE OF OTHER DAYS 

The last school broadcasts of the Spring 
term are to be given next week. IIeie are 
notes on some of the more interesting talks 
to be sent out from the National Ttans- 
mitter of the B.B.C. 

Monday 

2 . 5 . Mr C. H. Middleton will tell us 
what kinds of vegetables we should 
sow, and when, in order to have a 
succession of vegetables through the year. 

2 . 30 . From Professor Eileen Power 
we shall hear how the Japanese learned 
from the Chinese, and how they, built 
up a civilisation of their own. The talk 
will be illustrated by stories the Japanese 
tell of their heroes. 

Tuesday 

11 . 30 . Mr Bosworth Goldman will 
describe the Tungus and Northern 
Samoyed of the Siberian Tundra. The flat 
country, is frozen for most of the year, 
and the people are dependent on rein¬ 
deer for food, drink, and clothing. Their 
settlements are guarded by big dogs, 
which are also used for hauling purposes. 

2 . 5 . This week’s Nature Study talk, 
about Young Birds, will be given by 
Mr -Noble Rollin, who keeps a Bird 
Research Station in Northumberland. 

Wednesday 

2 . 5 . In the English History lesson 
some of the American colonists will tell 
how they gained their . independence. 
The dramatisation has been written by 
Miss Rhoda Power. 

2 . 30 . Mr S, P. B. Mais has chosen 
Under the Red Robe, by Stanley 
Weyman, as one of his favourite books, 
and he will read some extracts from it. 

Thursday 

11 . 30 . Shakespeare’s home and school 
life will be the subject of a talk by 
Miss Mary Dormer Harris, who will also 
tell us something of the ways of country 
people of that time, and of how Shake¬ 
speare returned finally to Stratford, 
where he was born. Some of Shake¬ 
speare’s songs will illustrate this talk. 

2 . 5 . Mr K. C. Boswell will describe 
the Civil Service of other days. In early 
times it consisted mainly of members of 
the Royal Household, but as govern¬ 
ment became more complicated it 
became necessary to appoint a larger and 
paid staff. The appointment of officials 
Often led to corruption and bribery, 
particularly in the i8th century. It was 
for this reason that examinations were 
instituted, so that the officers might be 
appointed on merit only. 

2 . 30 . Professor Winifred Cullis will 
deal with the way in which. food and 
oxygen are carried round the body in 
the blood, and how the body gets rid of 
its waste material. 

Friday 

2 . 5 . We are to hear from Mr Clifford 
Collinson about lumberjacks in Washing¬ 
ton State. He will describe how he and 
his friend George arrive at night in the 
rain at Seattle and how George is scared 
by Chinatown’s back streets. He will 
tell us about the forests, and how the 
wood is cut, hauled, and floated down 
river to the coastal saw-mills, and 
finally to the timber-ships. 

ADRIFT ON THE ICE 
Plight of 200 Fishermen 

Two hundred fishermen were carried 
out on icefloes during a gale on the 
Caspian Sea. 

Aeroplanes from Astrakhan fixed the 
attention of the men and directed them 
toward the shore, also dropping food and 
clothing for them. 

One of the planes landed at great risk 
and rescued 70 of the fishermen. 


II 
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THRILLS 
FOR 
TEA TIME 


Just imagine 
having eight' 
een of the love¬ 
liest biscuits 
to choose from 
at tea time I 
Ask mummy to 
buy you some., 


PER HALF 
POUND 


Emblem 
Assorted 
Biscuits ©333 

Mode only by 

CARR’S 

of CARLISLE 


Teaching 

Mother 


about . . . 



A new way to treat Coughs 
and Colds. Nothing to swallow, 
you “just rub it on ” 


P ERHAPS your Mother 
knows already; thousands 
in England do; but, if 
net. here is something that 
she will be glad to learn from 
you, and you will be glad to 
teach her, because it will 
save you from nasty medicine when you 
next catch cold. 

The better plan, doctors now say, is to 
rub Vick brand Vapour-Rub on your chest 
and throat at bedtime, covering it with 
warm flannel. The warmth releases 
“ Vick’s ” • healing vapours (menthol, 
camphor, turpentine, eucalyptus, etc,), 
which at once make your breathing easier. 

At the same time " Vick ” acts through 
the skin like a poultice and so helps the 
vapours to relieve the tightness of the chest. 

This twofold action usually breaks up a 
cold by morning. It is equally good and 
sate tor young and old. It cannot upset the 
stomach. 

At all chemists—trial size 1 / 3 . double 
size 2 /-. - ' 



P.S. Try it for bruises, too 1 
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This is the 


Jubilee booklet— 

Millions of' our countrymen 
will be celebrating in a few weeks’ 
time the King’s Jubilee. Have we 
not indeed good reason to rejoice 
at His Majesty’s 25 years’ Glori¬ 
ous Reign? Have we not good 
reason to praise God for His 
goodness to our Nation ? 

His Majesty King George V. 
rightly lives in the hearts and 
affections of his 450 millions of 
subjects—and Christian People, 
not less than others, will want to 
show their loyalty and love. 

A Souvenir of this historic 
event has been published by the 
Lord’s Day Observance Society. 
It is entitled The Royal Way. It is 
from- the V Pen ” of Mr. H. H. 
Martin, 

The little book deals with the 
epic story of Britain’s wonderful 
rise amongst the Nations of the 
World. It makes plain what 
Britain owes in 1935 to God’s 
Word and , God’s Day. It tells 
of the noble example of Britain’s 
God-fearing Monarch. 

The RoyalWay, appropriately 
printed in purple and gold, is 
charmingly produced. Size 5 x 
inches, 24 pages, 12 illustrations. 

When you see the little book we 
believe you will say, as many are 
saying, that it has the right 
message for these great days. We 
are therefore inviting you as a 
reader of the Children’s News¬ 
paper to send for a copy on the 
form below. The cost of this 
Jubilee Souvenir is only 2d. post 
free. But it is important to post 
the form without delay, as the 
little book is meeting with an 
almost overwhelming welcome. 
Send in to-day before you forget. 

-— -Jubilee Booklet-" - - 

To-v. ,-r- . 

Lord’s Day Observance Society 
22 Red Lion Square, London, W.C.l. 

I am a Children's Newspaper reader. 
Please send me a copy of the J.ubilee 
booklet The RoyalWay, for which I 
enclose 2d. in stamps. 

My name is... 


My address is 
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THE SLUM FACTORY 

Room For Quickening-Up 

HEALTHIER AT WORK 
THAN AT HOME 

According to the Ministry of Labour 
the new factory and workshop plans 
passed for construction in our chief 
towns last year were -for buildings 
worth roundly £ 6,000,000. 

This comparatively small sum (out 
of a total year’s building of about 
^100,000,000) reveals a rate of progress 
quite inadequate. 

- Those acquainted with our manufac¬ 
turing centres , are aware that no small 
proportion of our factories and work? 
shops are inadequate in plan, lighting, 
heating, ventilation, and safety. A vast 
amount of rebuilding should be in pro¬ 
gress, alike for tlie health of the workers 
and the efficiency of industry. There is 
probably as large a proportion of shim work¬ 
places as of slum houses. 

In the new manufacturing areas round 
London we find splendid factories with 
health conditions often far better than 
those enjoyed by the workers in their 
homes ; but too many firms lack the 
capital needed to equip their works in 
modern style. . 

108 M P H 

. Triumph of a Train j 

By a spurt of 108 miles an hour for 
ten seconds a steam train of the L.N.E.R. 
has set up a new world record. 

The locomotive was the Papyrus, a 
Pacific type which has been hauling the 
Flying Scotsman and other express 
trains since 1928. 

The train, which consisted of six 
coaches and weighed 213 tons, had a 
record day, travelling the 268 miles to 
Newcastle under four hours, and re¬ 
turning in 3 hours 51 minutes, an 
average speed of 69-6 miles an hour. 
For over 12 miles of the route a speed 
of 100 miles an hour was maintained, 
itself another record. 

One of the objects of this trial was 
to compare the coal-fired steam-driven 
locomotive with the electric oil-driven 
Diesel locomotive of the Flying Ham¬ 
burger type used in Germany. The 
English locomotive has won by a hand¬ 
some margin, for not only would the 
German have taken 252 minutes to 
reach Newcastle, but it would have 
carried only half the number of 
passengers, the English train having 
ample accommodation for over two 
hundred. 


A HERO’S MEMORIAL 

There was a very moving ceremony in 
Portsmouth Cathedral the other day. 

After prayers and a lesson had been 
read a bugle call was heard, and the 
clergy were told: , 

There stand at the door certain officers 
and men of the King's Navy who crave 
permission to deposit in this cathedral 
church that which they treasure very highly. 

■ It was the white ensign flown by 
H.M.Sc Invincible at the Battle of the 
Falkland Islands. This ensign was 
given by the wife of Commander R, H. D. 
Townsend. At the Battle of Jutland 
H.M.S. Invincible was sunk, and 1025 
officers and men lost their lives, only six 
souls being saved., Commander Town¬ 
send went down with his ship. 

One of the six survivors, Rear- 
Admiral Dannreuther, with a guard of 
bluejackets, now brought the flag to 
the Cathedral, and the Admiral, speaking 
for the widows and orphans, asked the 
clergy to accept the ensign as a memorial 
to the men of the Invincible. 

The Bishop and Provost accepted the 
ensign, and the choir sang Kipling’s 
Recessional as it was carried through 
the Cathedral. Commander Townsend’s 
widow hoisted the ensign into position, 
and naval buglers sounded the Last 
Post and Reveille. There it will hang 
long after it is threadbare. 


THE LITTLE OFFICE 

With Paper Walls 

How it Launched 
Leviathan 

The great Birmingham engineering 
firm of Tangyes, which has lately lost 
its vice-chairman by the death of Sir 
Lincoln Tangye,’will not soon forget 
his pride in the history of his firm. 

Often he reminded his people that 
“We launched the Great Eastern, but 
she launched us.” 

This is true. Nearly 80 years ago, 
when the firm was struggling to make 
itself known, the famous engineer Brunei 
was faced with the problem of launching 
his leviathan, the Great Eastern. The 
vessel refused to glide from the slipway 
into the sea, . 

The Tangye brothers had then 
achieved a small success in making 


Mapping Test For 
C.N. Readers 

he C.N. Poster Stamp Collection 
is now half complete, the four 
stamps given with this week’s issue 
enabling readers to fill twenty of 
the forty spaces in the Album. 

In this splendid Album which 
was given with the C.N, dated 
February 23 there is a supplement 
giving details of-a novel Mapping 
Test, for which 300 prizes are 
offered consisting 6f trips represent¬ 
ing a total of 100,000 Miles of Free 
Rail Travel. The map supplement 
can be easily detached without 
injuring the Album, and many 
readers have already sent in their 
attempts. Have you sent yours ? 

All you have to do is to fill in on 
the outline map the forty places 
mentioned in the Album, and the 
prizes are being awarded so that 
boys and girls of all ages not over 
15 will have an equal chance. 

Four more Poster Stamps will be 
given with next week's C.N. Please 
order your copy now. 


hydraulic presses, and had almost spent 
'their last pound. 

Their invention, however, attracted the 
notice of Brunei, who sent a representa¬ 
tive to the young Cornish engineers. 
They were found in a little Birmingham 
workshop, rented for 4s a week, with an 
office four feet square divided from the 
workshop by sheets of brown paper 
stretched upon a wooden frame. 

They accepted Brunei’s offer of work 
and made him a number of hydraulic 
rams which were successful in launching 
the monster vessel. 

EINSTEIN TO HIS 
COUNTRY 
A Letter of Farewell 

Among the new books is Einstein’s 
The World As I See It. 

There are many people who do not see 
the world as he does, but we can all agree 
with the letter of resignation he sent to 
the Bavarian Academy of Sciences after 
the Nazi Reich had started to persecute 
the Jews: 

The primary duty of an academy is to 
encourage and protect the scientific life of the 
country. The learned societies of Germany 
have, however (to the best of my knowledge), 
stood by and said nothing while a not incon¬ 
siderable proportion of German savants and 
students, and also of professional men of 
university education, have been deprived of 
all chance of getting employment or earning 
their livings in Germany. 

I would rather not belong to any society 
which behaves in such a manner, even if it 
does so under external pressure. 


Footprints in The 
Snow 

A Tale With a Sad 
Ending 

A few days ago a skier in crossing 
an unaccustomed sriowfield saw some 
madly interwoven tracks on the other¬ 
wise unbroken surface. He stopped 
and took the trouble to interpret them. 

The track was continuous, but was 
like a tangled skein, ' It started at a 
mouse-hole. The* inhabitant had be¬ 
come tired of its winter quarters and 
had worked its way out into the fresh air. 

Giddy with the joy of its regained 
liberty it had scampered to and fro 
under the blue sky, and here and there 
had discovered something to eat. At 
length it had attempted to return, but, 
in the vast immensity of this white 
surface, where was its hole ? The more 
it tried to retrace its steps, the more new 
tracks it made. Then it had become too 
weak to run and the track showed that 
it had dragged itself along. 

Finally there was the tiny, frozen body 
within three paces of its hole. 

END OF A DREAM 
Monsieur Claude Sinks 
His Boats 

The dream of Monsieur Claude, to 
create power from the difference in 
temperature between the water at the 
top and bottom of the sea, has come 
to an end. 

But it is ended only for himself, for 
he still maintains his belief in the idea. 

One disappointment after another has 
spoiled his experiments, and the recent 
breaking of the tube which he was 
lowering into the . sea from the Tunisie 
was the "last straw ; 

M. Claude had hoped to lower the 
tube, in five lengths, in about forty 
hours, when suddenly the lower end, 
with the anchoring weight, became 
detached. He decided he would not 
try again, and to remove all temptation 
he sank the sphere which was to have 
buoyed up the upper end of the tube. 

The sphere, thrown into the sea, sank 
quietly to the bottom. 


FAREWELL, LIMEHOUSE 

Limehouse will never be the same 
again. After centuries of service the 
Lime House which gave the district its 
name is coming down. 

Colt Street has to be widened, and 
tradition must not stand in the way. 

Not long ago a kiln was pulled down. 
A kiln had stood on the site for 500 
years. Now the kiln’s neighbour, a 
Lime House built in 1720, has to follow 
its old companion. Workmen have 
already removed part of the premises, 
including a water-pipe made from a 
hollowed tree trunk which is probably 
two centuries old. 

But London’s traditions die hard. On 
the site will be built new offices for a 
firm of lime and cement merchants ! It 
is thought that this site supplied most 
of the lime needed for the rebuilding of 
London after the Great Fire, and it will 
probably supply lime to our great¬ 
grandchildren. Odd, is it not ? 


THE ENGLISH WAY 

We take this compliment to ourselves 
from the Paris Matin, which compares the 
reception of the Austrian Chancellor in Paris 
witli his reception in London. 

Tho arrival of Chancellor Schuschnigg 
in London did not give rise to the 
smallest unpleasant incident. 

There was no occasion to call out the 
entire police of the metropolis ; they 
did not make 900 arrests; it was not 
necessary to stop the Chancellor’s 
train at a small,wayside station on the 
right bank of the Thames. 

Everything passed off with that order 
and courtesy which are the character¬ 
istics of British receptions. 
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THE NEW WAYS 
ABOUT THE COUNTRY 

OUR MARVELLOUS 
ROADS 

Enough Main Arteries To Go 
Round the Earth 

THE WONDER AND N 
THE TRAGEDY 

YVe have said before that our roads 
have been our greatest, domestic 
achievement since the war. 

In these sixteen years our roads have 
altered out of all recognition. They have 
become an essential part of our transport 
system. Their cost is enormous, and 
expenditure on road industries is'almost 
incredible. 

According to figures given by Dr 
K S. Fenalon to the Statistical Society 
we have now 177,822 miles of road, of 
which 26,663 miles are main arteries and 
16,774 miles main routes of secondary 
importance. We have niue times as much 
high road as railroad, our main arterial 
roads being enough to go round the Earth. 

Exchequer Takes a Third 

Since 1919 we have had a Ministry of 
Transport, and in 1920 the Road Fund 
was set up, with funds derived from 
vehicle taxes and driving licences. Since 
1926, however, the Exchequer has taken 
a third of these receipts to relieve 
taxation. In 1934 the Load Fund got 
£21,000,000. 

But the chief cost of the roads falls on 
local authorities and is found by the 
ratepayer. The figures for 1931 are : 

Road Fund found £19,900,000 

Rates and Loans £52,000,000 

Other Sources £6,500,000 

Thus out oi a total of £78,400,000, 
the Road Fund supplied less than 
£20,000,000. 

In 1913 there were only 243,000 motor- 
vehicles on our roads, and in 1919 only 
271,000. Now there are, roundly, 
2,500,000. Goods vehicles have risen to 
nearly 400,000. Public service road 
vehicles recorded in 1933 as many as- 
5418 million passenger journeys. 

Employment Doubled 

In 1921 there were 207,843 drivers of 
horse lorries, cars, and so. on; in 1931 
the number had fallen to 145,000, while 
the drivers of self-propelled vehicles 
had risen to over 406,000. 

In 1 913 only 34,000 motor-vehicles 
were produced here; in 1922 only 
73,000. In 1933 the output was 286,000. 
Employment in the allied construction 
trades lias doubled since the war, . 

In 1913 only 100 million gallons of 
petrol were imported ; in 1933 the 
figure rose to 1055 million gallons. 

Alas that we have to conclude with the 
record that in 20 years road deaths have, 
grown from 1962 to over 7000. It is a 
national tragedy—and a national crime. 


IT MAY COME ONE DAY 
Smelling a Rose Far Away 

By Sir Ambrose Fleming, O.M, 

Nothing but harm will be done if 
exaggerated notions are diffused as to 
the immediate future of television. 
Experimental research is a very expen¬ 
sive matter and it can only proceed 
slowly as a commercial or industrial 
opening is found for the results of 
ingenious invention. - 

Perhaps one day we may be able to 
transmit not only sounds and sights, but 
even flavours or scents by wire or by 
wireless, and taste at a distance the 
flavour of the turtle soup at a. Lord 
Mayor's banquet, or the scent of the 
roses at a flower show, when we are many 
miles away. 


Walk Facing the Danger 

Left on Pathway: Right on Road 
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LEAGUE PIONEERS 

What About You ? 

STORY OF AN AUSTRALIAN 
TOWN 

Until last year the grown-up people 
of the city of Newcastle in New South 
Wales had no Branch of the League 
of Nations Union, but many boys and 
girls joined the ■ Children's League of 
Nations and were true pioneers. 1 

One hundred of them in one of the 
big schools of the city met twice a year 
for a League party, to which they invited 
the Mayor, , one of the foreign consuls, 
and their own parents. The tea-tables 
were gaily decorated with the flags of 
all nations and toasts were proposed 
to the school, the city, Australia, the 
Empire, and the'League. The foreign 
consul replied to the toast of the League. 
The party was followed by an enter¬ 
tainment, a League play or pageant or 
music of other nations plaj’ed by the 
school orchestra. 

In time these Pioneers saved £15, 
with which they were able to buy books 
on the League for five other Newcastle 
schools. Their enthusiasm has now 
spread through the town, and last year 
an adult branch of the League of Nations 
Union was formed. 

A Plea From Monte Video 

In Uruguay a number of hoys from 
the Y.M.C.A. in Monte Video are organ¬ 
ising an exhibition, of the customs, pro¬ 
ducts', and ways of living of the different 
countries of tie world. 

They want descriptions of national 
games and customs, music and folk¬ 
songs. coins, stamps, books, papers, 
posters, and anything that will help 
them to see for themselves what English 
boys and girls aie like. 

If a group of Pioneers could collect 
some material for their exhibition, and 
send it out to them, it would bo a real 
piece of work for international under¬ 
standing. YVhy not post the C.N, out 
to them ? 

Letters and parcels should be ad¬ 
dressed to Senor Mario Nin, Colon ia 1065, 
Monte Video, Uruguay, South America.' 

All letters concerning League Pioneers 
should be addressed : League of Nations 
Pioneers, 15 Grosvenor Crescent, • Lon¬ 
don, : S.W.i, and no letters should be 
sent to the C.N. office. 


THE LITTLE GROCER 
DOES HIS SHARE 
Here is a True Story 

In a little American township where 
a small grocer has a great struggle to 
keep going a certain family grew poorer 
and poorer. Finally the father lost 
even his casual jobs, and had to face the 
prospect of applying for relief. 

What worried a mother of six was 
that she had run up a bill of 24 dollars 
at the little grocer’s, and in despair 
she confessed this to a member of the 
Relief Committee, who deckled that 
she would pay the bill herself so as to 
set good Mrs Gray quite straight again 

After this decision the lady returned 
to her own home, and was rung up that 
evening by the grocer himself. Would 
she only pay half the Grays’outstanding 
bill, and no more, please, as he desired 
to shoulder some of the burden and 
would be responsible for the other half ? 

We are glad to pass the story cn 
America is battling away with her 
problems of unemployment, and it is 
good to see the spirit of the little grocer 


THE NEW SUIT 

Edward Goble, of Hythe,'I\ent, was 
wearing a brand new suit when he saw 
a little girl in the sea in danger of 
drowning; but in he jumped and 
rescued her. 

The Mayor heard of his heroism and. 
also of his spoiled suit, so he sent Mr 
Goble to a tailor to be measured for 
another and paid the bill himself. 


and win one of 

the BIG CASH PRIZES 



ESSAY COMPETITION 



IN PRIZES. 

. M 



The Competition is Divided 
into 

3 AGE SECTIONS 

with 

EQUAL PRIZES FOR EACH 
SECTION 

And £10 prizes for your parents 
too! 




RADIO ADVICE 
BY EXPERTS 

POPULAR WIRELESS, brings experts to 
your aid and helps you to get the very 
best results from your set. - 
And more than this—lor POPULAR 
WIRELESS is up-to-the-minute in telling 
its readers of the latest radio developments, 
and gives regular articles on building the 
most satisfactory, economical receivers. 
John Scott-Taggart, the world-tamous set 
designer, contributes regularly to this most 
practical of wireless papers. 

Every issue of POPULAR WIRELESS ts 
a mine of invaluable information and you 
have only to write in about any particular 
wireless problem to receive the best- 
informed advice. 



i AND TELEVISION TIMES i 

y Every Wednesday . j 

f At all Newsagents and Bookstalls. < 
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SHREDDED 
WHEAT 

AND HOT Ml 


H ERE is a marvellous 
* opportunity to win 
the money to buy that 
bicycle or other treasure 
you’ve longed for! You 
merely have to write a 
short essay — not more 
than 150 words—on 
“WHY I LIKE TUROG BREAD” 

Ask your baker for the Turog 
Essay Competition Folder to-day. 
It will help you with your essay, 
and it also tells you about a 
special Free Gift Offer 5 or write lo: 

SPELLERS LIMITED, 

40 St. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3, 

when , full particular a will 
be immediately forthcoming. 





KEEP THEM CLEAN 

If you take care of your teeth 
they wijl last you all your life. 
There is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 


EL1GHTFUL TO THE TASTE 


PASTE 
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HIGH TIDE 

A Cave Mystery 

CHAPTER 9 
A Seaplane For Three 

H al . strode down the street to the post 
office, vvlierp the only telephone in 
the village was located. 

It was an event when any private person 
used it, an unheard-of event that he should 
talk to so distant a town as Bilbao, and an 
incredible event that he should want to 
talk to an airport. All the inhabitants of 
Villadonga at once pretended that they had 
business in the neighbourhood of the post 
office, and stood around listening. The post¬ 
master obligingly opened the office windows 
so that they could hear what was going on. 
The line was clear and there was no delay. 

" Oiga, Bilbao 1" said Ilal.' “Oiga!" 

" Bilbao speaking.” 

“ Senorita, give me the airport, please; 
is this the airport ? ” 

- “ It is—and at your service, caballero." 

“ Have you got a seaplane in the harbour ? 
You have! Good 1 Can you send it at 
once to Villadonga to take a party of three 
to Bilbao ? " 

The Bilbao official consulted his charts, 
“I think so," he answered, “if you’ll 
clear the fishing boats out of the fairway. 
How’s the wind ? ” 

“ How’s the wind, Pablo ? ” asked Hal. 

" North-west and steady. Gale’s going 
down," replied Pablo. 

Hal repeated the information. 

The plane will be at Villadonga in about 
two hours,” said the voice at the other end. 

“ Don’t forget the fishing boats I ” 

It might have been difficult to persuade 
the villagers to tidy up the estuary, but 
when Father Juan pointed out that what¬ 
ever the plane hit, would most certainly 
be smashed to atoms the fairway was 
cleared of boats, mooring buoys, spars, 
fish-traps, and the miscellaneous floating 
possessions of the village within half an hour. 

Meanwhile Dona Mariquita had taken 
Hal and Pablo home with her. The three 
ate an early supper on the vine-covered 
•terrace behind the house, while Lola slept 
the deep sleep of utter exhaustion. Dona 
Mariquita was touched by Hal’s courage 
and self-control, and grateful for them.. 
Her eyes Riled with tears till they looked 
like two dark pools, much too big for the 
little delicate face beneath them and the 
thin, jet-black lino of her eyebrows above. 

“ How good you are, Don Enrico 1 ” she 
said gently. “ And you too, Pablo. Neither 
of you has had a word of blame for Lola.” 

“ But it wasn’t the kid’s fault,” Answered 
Hat, whoAvas always just. “ It was wrong 
of her to take Pablo’s boat, but she really 
believed that Dick was in danger in The 
Cave,of the Angels, and she meant to sec 
him through it. ■ Then the storm came, and 
Dick was out of,luck.” ' 

The deep drone of tlio seaplane’sounded 
overhead/: The pilot shut off his motor 
and came spiralling down like a white gull 
on to the river. The propeller roared into 
iife'again as he hit the water and shot down 
stream .between two clouds of spray. Then 
he taxied slowly back, and came to rest 
opposite the quay. AIL the boats in the 
village immediately put out, and circled 
round the plane at a respectful distance, as 
if, it were a creature of uncertain temper 
which might suddenly lake it into its head 
to scatter them. 

Hal and Pablo said good-bye to Dona 
Mariquita and amid the cheers of the whole 
population rowed out to the piano with 
Olazdbal in the Erreguiha’s dinghy. 

V I don’t think I can fit in,” said Olazdbal 
hopefully, looking at the light basket chairs 
in the cabin', Which were certainly not built 
for a man of his proportions. 

He sat down, forcing his way between the 
arras of the chair, and strapped himself in 
with great caution. 

" This will end badly,” grumbled the 
captain, frowning at the slender wings with 
deep distrust. 

Meanwhile Pablo had. made friends with 
the pilot. He clambered over the floats, 
examined the propeller, peered into the 
cockpit, and insisted on feeling and testing 
the controls. 

“You’d make a grand airman!” said 
the pilot, impressed by his quick and steady 
hands. ■ 

Pablo grinned. . “ Listen, you ! ” he said 
toOlazdbal. “ I’m goingto sail it to Bilbao.” 

Olazdbal, who feared this might be true, 
looked so appealingly at Hal that he burst 
into a roar of laughter. . Ho hauled Pablo 
into the, cabin and shut the door behind him. 

The seaplane sped with a roar down the 
fairway, shot over Offering Key, and 
turned eastward along the coast. ' For a 
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quarter of an hour the low cliffs and the 
long, narrow plain lay below them. Then 
the grey mountains sprawled across the 
end of the plain and fell sheer into the sea, 
They saw how completely Villadonga was 
cut off from the world. 

The air off the broken coast was bumpy. 
The plane dropped a hundred feet, with the 
sensation of a fast elevator getting under 
way. Olazabal clutched the arms of his 
chair, and looked anxiously around him, 
They flew steadily for a bare minute, and 
then the supporting, air again vanished 
from under them. Hal, who had got his 
airlcgs long since, was hardly aware of the 
movement. Pablo seemed to enjoy it. 
But the face of the indomitable Olazdbal, 
which usually looked as if it had been cut 
out of dark oak, turned a curious shade of 
olive greeu, and he gave himself up for lost. 

• They shot past the crags of Montana, 
where are the caves with pictures of pre¬ 
historic animals painted by artists of the 
Stone Age. They raced over the lights and 
liners in the harbour of Santander. They 
roared into the . Basque country at Castro 
Urdiales, and the dancers on the village 
green stopped to look heavenward at the 
white plane. Then they saw the huge, 
bare hills of.iron ore that surround Bilbao, 
the glare of the blast furnaces, and the 
scattered ships and warehouses stretching 
ten miles up the river from the outer 
harbour to the town. - 

The seaplane whooshed into the water 
of the harbour, where the mythical porpoise 
came , to fetch the Ecliegarays, and taxied 
up to the riyer mouth. ' It was a Saturday 
evening, warm, and. with the velvet dusk 
turning to night. There was no noise of 
industry; only the music of the bands 
playing in the faintly lit plazas on each 
bank of the river, and the laughter and 
happy voices of girls and men. 

CHAPTER 10 

What Is It? 

IJal and Pablo climbed down into the 
■ motor-boat which met the seaplane, 
Olazdbal, feeling like a man sentenced to 
death who has been reprieved and can’t 


'believe it, stared stupidly at his beloved 
.element, the sea. Greeting it with his whole 
body, he plunged in and rolled kicking and 
snorting about the harbour. At last, looking 
once more like the captain of the Erreguina, 
lie clambered aboard the boat. 

“ Friend,” he said to the boatman in 
Basque, “ have you got some other clothes 
at home ? ” 

“ Surely—and at your service,” answered 
the boatman. 

He took Olazdbal to his cottage, while 
Hal and Pablo waited at the railroad 
station. The seamen of the Basque coast 
did not feel that there was anything personal 
about their clothes. The parts of their dress 
were interchangeable, like the spare parts 
of a Ford car. In less than ten minutes the 
captain was. at the station, wearing'the 
regulation blue pants (much too tight for 
him), rope sandals on his feet, blue beret on 
his head, an orange shirt, and, as it was 
Saturday night, a coat. - The three took the 
electric train to Bilbao, and twenty minutes 
later were strolling through the broad but 
crowded streets to the Harbour Cafd. 

Of all the men sitting at little tables on 
the sidewalk outside the cafe Hal had no 
■doubt at all which was Ramon Ecliegaray. 
Stout and compact, his beret cocked 
rakishly over one car, his hands resting on 
the handle of a long stick, he sat with his 
knees wide apart, gazing genially at the 
passers-by. He was. well dressed , in solid 
cloth but, as is the custom among Basques 
of:the middle class, he wore no tie around 
Ids smart collar. He had a powerful nose 
which twisted in all directions before 
arriving at its tip. His freshly-shaven 
cheek's were full and kindly, and puckered 
with odd little holes and wrinkles. His 
square chin jutted forward and upward like 
the bowsprit of a ship. • 

He looked straight at Olazdbal without 
showing a sign of surprise. Ecliegaray 
believed his own eyes and believed what lie 
was told. That was why the Basque fisher¬ 
men came to him with their troubles, and 
why Basque officers of naval'and merchant 
ships sent him extracts from .their logs 
whenever there was anything curious in 
them. The result was that wild and weird 
tales of tlio sea found their way into 
Echegaray’s notebooks. 

So now Ecliegaray did not doubt the 
evidence of liis senses, and calmly accepted 
the sudden appearance of Captain Olazabal. ' 


JACKO LEANS OUT 


J acko liad brought home such a bad 
.report that his father said he’d 
take him away from school and make 
him earn his living. 

“Nobody would have him," said 
Adolphus scornfully. 

“ Wouldn’t they 1 ” cried Jacko. 
■ “ They’d be jolly lucky to get me. I’d 
be no end of use in the Stores." 

“ Well, sec what you can do for your 
family,” said his father. “Here's a 


The Stores boy stood on the step with 
a basket on liis arm. On the top lay a 
string of sausages.. 

Jacko gave one look at them and 
began'to grin,’ 

Out of his pocket he pulled a bit of 
string with a hook on it. Fie leaned over 
and let it clown, and hooked up the 
sausages just as his mother reached 
the door. “ Have you brought my 
sausages? ” she cried. 



Jacko leaned down and hooked them up 


shilling. Run across and fetch me a tin 
of white enamel.” 

Jacko picked up the shilling and went 
off. He didn’t come back till dinner 
time. And he’d forgotten all about the 
enamel! 

"Bright lad, aren’t you?” sneered 
Adolphus. “ So useful I ” 

“•Never mind,” said his mother. 
“The Stoics boy will be here directly 
with the sausages for dinner. He’ll 
fetch it, He won’t forget. 

Jacko bounced out of the room'in a 
huff. He had only just got upstairs 
when the door bell rang. 


“ Yes, ma’am,” answered the boy. 
“ No, ma’am. At least, I’m certain I 
had them,” he stammered, staring at 
the basket as if he couldn’t believe it. 

Mother Jacko was very vexed. “ It’s 
too bad ! ” she exclaimed. “ You keep 
me waiting all this time and then you 
come without them, You arc the 
stupidest boy I ever knew. . . Then 
she stopped, for she heard a chuckle. 

She looked up and caught sight of 
Jacko’s impudent face. 

He was laughing so that his hand 
shook—and down fell the sausages with 
a thud at her feet I 


“ Good 1 ” he said. “ Good 1 So the 
Erreguina lias grown wings 1 " 

" She has more sense 1 ” answered 
Olazdbal. “ We came in a machine.” 

He introduced Hal and Pablo to Eclie- 
garay, and the three sat down at the. table.' 

“ I am very pleased to meet you, sir,” 
said Ecliegaray to Hal, in slow but correct 
English. “ If there is anything I can do for ■ 
you while you arc our'guest in Spain you 
have only to call on me.” • : 

“Man! How many languages do yon 
speak?” exclaimed Pablo. 

' Ecliegaray grinned at him like an old 
sorcerer, and replied in the almost un¬ 
intelligible dialect that the villagers in 
remote parts of Asturias spoke among them¬ 
selves : “T have built boats for every 
fishing people. I have received writings 
from every fishing people. I talk the talk 
of every fishing people." 

Hal instantly loved the powerful old 
shipwright. He could well understand how 
legends had grown up about him. Not only 
had Ecliegaray the miraculous art of build¬ 
ing stout launches of the finest timber that 
were yet within the reach of a fisherman’s 
purse, and slim racing yachts that seemed 
to find wind where no wind was, but lie liad 
the magic of wisdom and kindliness. Men 
could and did confess the inmost secrets of 
their hearts to Ecliegaray. 

Hal told him shortly the story of Dick’s 
disappearance. Don Ramon listened, from 
time to time asking a keen question which 
showed that he saw in his imagination, as 
clearly as if ho had been present, the battle 
against wind and tide and cliff. 

“ It's a strange thing that you couldn’t 
find the wrecked boat,”, said Ecliegaray 
when Hal had finished. " If ever we were 
to see your brother alive”-—ho looked at 
Hal with deep pity in his wrinkled grey 
eyes, as much as to say that he believed 
Dick to be dead—-“ I think he could tell 
us what happened to the San Josb.’’ 

“ The San Josd was nowhere near the 
cliffs, Don Ramon,” said Pablo. 

“ She was not. But your, coast is a 
mysterious coast, my friend, and it must do 
its work no longer.” 

" Has it done it before ? ’’ exclaimed, 
Olazdbal. 

Ecliegaray rolled a cigarette betvveen his 
long, gnarled fingers. “ Remember the Fjor 
de Mayo ? ” lie asked. , 

"Sunk off Llancs in March 1910 ,” 
answered the captain. “ Loss unexplained, 
arid no survivors.” « 

“ And the launch Santa Maria ? ” 

“ Sunk by a German submarine in March 
1917 off Villaviciosa,” Pablo replied. 

" So it was said—but no submarine would 
waste torpedoes on a fishing boat.' Then' 
there was the yacht Daphne—I designed 
her, the sweet boat—found floating bottom 
up off the Cabo dc Lastres-in September 
1930 . And now the San Jos 6 .” 

“ What’s the connection between them ?”, 
asked Olazdbal. 

"This. All four were lost in calm weather 
a few hours after the highest spring tide of 
March or September.” 

“ And all on the night tide,” Pablo 
remarked. ... 

“All on the night tide,” agreed Eclie- 
' garay. “ I never noticed the coincidence 
-until I looked through my records to see if 
I could solve the mystery, of the San Jose. 
Then. I wired Olazdbal, and he replied that 
the San Jos 6 had been lost only half'an 
hour after the turn of the tide. That 
suggested an idea.” 

Ecliegaray drew a rough map of. the coast 
• on the marble-topped table. 

“ Here is where the San Josd sank, ten 
miles from Villadonga, and half an hour- 
after the turn. Here the Flor do Mayo, 
twenty miles from Villadonga, and an hour 
after the turn. Here the Daphne was lost, 
about forty miles from Villadonga, and two 
hours after the turn. And here the Santa. 
Maria, fifty miles, and, so far as wo can tell, 
two and a half hours after the turn. 

, "Of course we don’t know the exact' 
time and place that any of them went down, 
and I’ve made these figures look a lot more 
simple than they actually are. But they do 
fit the few facts that came up at the official 
inquiries. What do you make of it, 
Olazdbal ? " 

“ A plague on your mathematics 1 ” said 
Olazdbal. " It’s a volcano on the bottom." 

“ I thought of that,” replied Ecliegaray 
quite seriously. “ But if it were the effect 
would be felt on land ; and it isn’t. Senor 
Candelas, have you any theory ? " 

“ To me," answered Pablo, “ it seems 
that something starts from Villadonga at the 
top of the tide and moves out to sea at twenty 
miles an hour, But there’s no such thing,’’ 

“ Friend," said Ecliegaray, " there is such 
a thing because it Roes move away from'’ 
Villadonga at twenty miles an hour. And 
now what is it ? " 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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BAD 
IE OAT 


When there’s a wretched tickling in 
your throat that makes you feel mis¬ 
erable and annoyed, an ‘ Allenburys* 
Pastille will stop the trouble and put 
your throat at ease. Made from pure 
glycerine and the fresh juice of ripe 
blackcurrants, they are both delicious 
and effective. Try a tin to-day. 

Take care of your throat—take 



ROYAL WEDDING PACKET FREE! 


At the request of numerous clients, wo havo pleasure in re¬ 
issuing this line packet. It contains 65 different stamps. 
Including portrait of the Duke’s Best Man, tho Prince 
of Wales, also Grecian stamps, the homo of tho Princess, 
Epirus, end a stamp depleting our King and Queen 
Stamps from the Balkans, Jtoumanid. Jupo-SJavla, and 
Italy, all of whom are connected with Princess Marina, 
Finally, we Include Poland (statue), Nicaragua (triangle 
in centre), Turkey (soldiers), and fino Uruguay. Send 
2d. i postage and request approvals. — LISBURN & 
TOWNSEND, LTD, (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


F STAMP WALLET 

R fSIze 3} by 5} inches) fitted with Perforation 
Gauge, etc., and containing 

E MINT SET OF BRITISH COLONIALS 
{Id.—1/-) to approval applicants enclosing 
3d, (in stamps) for postago and packing. 

E A. B. LEWIS, Dept. B.1, 

16, Cricklewood Lane, LONDON, N.W.2 
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NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lid postago and receive 
FREE-—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa). U.S.A. bi-centenary of Washington, Unipn 
of S. Africa set, ineluding ro-issuo of 2d. pictorial. 
IStraits & Malay (new colours), Riianda-TJruntU 
Turkey (new issues), etc. 50 stamps in all. Senders 
of stamp collectors’ addresses receive an extra set, 
New 72-pago list price Id. —II. 0. WATKINS 
(C.N. Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 
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Fascinating 
New Work 
to hiterest , 
to Entertain, 
to Instruct. 

Fully Illustra ted 
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Superb 

COLOUR PLATES 

Marvellous Photographs 
in Phototone and 
Photogravure 

The following are the special 
sections into which this absorb¬ 
ingly interesting new work is 
, ' divided: 

Cur Trees and Their Story 
Our Birds and Their Eggs 
The Flowers of Our 
Countryside 
Our Wild Animals and 
Heptiles 

Spiders and Centipedes 
Wonders of Insect Life 
The Life of Our Seashores 
The Landscape of Our Land 
Our Butterflies and Moths 
By Pond and Stream 
Our Freshwater Fishes 
Our Ferns and Fungi 
Fishes of Our Seas 
Crops of Our Countryside 
Nature Under the Microscope 
Worms, Slugs, and Snails 
All About Our Weather 


A Complete and Popular 
Survey of the Nature Life 
of Our Own Land. 

fn all of us is born a love of nature ; there is no 
subject of so many different aspects and such 
inexhaustible interest, and yet this is the first 
work to be published dealing solely with Nature 
Study within the British Isles. And what a 
fascinating work it' is! Written in simple 
language that everyone can understand, “ OUT¬ 
LINE OF NATURE ’* is of as much value to 
tire student as it is of interest to the general 
reader. 

Ferns and fungi, wild flowers, butterflies and 
moths, trees, birds and their eggs, wild animals, 
reptiles, fishes, insects, and common objects of 
the countryside and seashore— all are described 
and pictured in this wonderful new work. No 
longer will it be a problem to distinguish between 
different species of birds and butterflies, to know 
one tree from another, to give names to those 
many lovely wild flowers that one sees in wood 
and hedgerow. This book will lay bare the 
secrets of nature, reveal the habits and customs 
of Britain's untamed denizens of the wild, and tell 
the full story of nature in our homeland, from 
the animal kingdom to botany and geology. 

The illustrations can only be described as 
magnificent : there are nearly 3000 of them in 
phototone, photogravure and colour. 
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APPROVAL SHEETS 

from STANLEY GIBBONS 

Sheet 

K1\T MAURITIUS to NEWFOUNDLAND 

ININ (i) (contains 28 Mauritius, 8 Montserrat. 

16 Morocco, 9 Natal, 5 Nauru and 24 
Newfoundland).* 

r^r\ NEWFOUNDLAND (II) to NEW 
ZEALAND (I) (contains 35 Newfound¬ 
land, 8 Now Guinea, 10 New South Wales 
and 31 New Zealand), 

PP NEW ZEALAND (II) to ORANGE 

11 FREE STATE (I) (contains 8 New 
Zealand, 39 North Borneo, 11 NyasaUwJ 
and a fine selection of other Colonials 
within theso limits). 

ORANGE FREE STATE (II) to ST. 
HELENA (contains 6 O.P.S., 26 Pales¬ 
tine 8 Papua, 10 Queensland, 15 
Rhodesia and 17 Sfc. Helena). 

DO ST. KITTS - NEVIS to SOUTH 

tvl\ AFRICA (I) (contains 8 St. Kitts, 12 
St. Lucia. 14 St. Vincent. 21 Sarawak, 
9 Seychelles, 21 Sierra Leone, 6 South 
Africa, etc.). 

Write to-day /o— 

STANLEY GIBBONS Ltd. 

DEPT. 107, 391 STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2. 



Here’s a Sulphur tonic 


Makes the kiddies keen 


Gives them clear complexions 


Keeps ’insides’ Spring clean 

DELICIOUS Fruit-jubes containing finest precipitated Sulphur, 
concentrated Crape extract and Lemon juice . Fru-ju*s are just 
as effective as the old-fashioned Brimstone, Treacle and Sulphur 
Tablets . . ; but children love them. 

F, W. HAMPSHIRE & CO. LTD. # MAKERS OF ZVMS 


MARIE ELISABETH 
real SARDINES 

in delicious oil are greatly liked by YOUNG 
PEOPLE, are good for them, and are not costly. 
GOOD? Well, there are They can be had at . 

more o! them sold than of • every good grocer’s 
any other. That should "K* in the British 
be convincing. Isles. 
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IN THE BRITISH ISLES 

will be completed in about 50 weekly parts, at 7d. each. Just 
a penny a day, and a penny which could not be better spent. 
This is a work which everyone who reads will want to keep, and 
arrangements have been made to supply Binding Cases in two- 
volume form to all subscribers on the lowest possible terms. 
Full details appear in Part L 
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FI FTY- FIFTY -TOFFEE and CHOCOLATE 


NOVEL FLOWER GARDEN ■ 
FOR A ROOM. 

Most easily grown. All colours of 
rainbow. Full Instructions. 

3/6, ,6/6. 

8 CIE SERIE, 

85a, ISLINGTON, LIVERPOOL. 
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congestion 


I always use 




TOOTH PASTE 


Of all Chemists 

77*11% 6 r YOU'LL KNOW WHY! 






































The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11 s a year. See below. 


THE BRAN TUB 

; Simple Problem 

J iiad a stick which weighed 
eight pounds, 

I sawed it up one day 
In pieces eight of equal weight. 
How much did each piece weigh ? 

A nswer next meek 

The Road Hog 

H* was trying; to impress his 
listeners with tales of - his' 
high-speed travelling. 

“ We were going so fast,” he 
said, “ that when I held out a stick 
it went Rat-tat-tat on the mile¬ 
stones.” . , , 

What Is Iran ? 

JTrom March 21, which is New 
Year’s Day in Persia, that 
country has been called Iran, mean¬ 
ing Land of the Aryans Here are 
the names bv winch some other 
nations-call their countries: 



March 23, 1935 


EWSPAPER 

Every Thursday, 2d 


Isn’t It Nice To Watch Him ? 





S . Isn’t it nice to watch him toss.l 
EM/ Short cylindrical proboscis •• 


Austria 

Hungary 

Germany 

Greece 

China 

Egypt 

Finland 

Japan 

Spain* 

Belgium 


Oesterreich 

Magyarorszag 

Deutschland 

Hellas . . 

Cluing Kuo 

MisV 

Suomi 

Nippon 

Espagiia 

La Belgique 


And wag (the process cannot fail 
To thriJI!) his rudimentary tail. 

This fat mammalian is pensive, 
Nocturnal, coy, and inoffensive. 

And.so retiring that.it seems 
He walks along the beds of streams. 

So—in conclusion—I would 
beg to state, you’re 




Switzerland, which lias a Ger¬ 
man, French, and Italian-speaking 
population, is called by these 
peoples Schweiz, Suisse, and 
Svizzera respectively. 

Poor Thing ! 

A*' was walking through a wood 
I heard this riddle, which was 
good: 

How was it that the rabbit bit ? 
Because the badger badgered it ! 

Nothing. 

Mother was reproving her small 
- son. 

“ You really must be more con¬ 
tented,” she said. “ You are 
always wishing for something you 
haven’t got.” 

“ Well, Mummie,” pleaded 
young hopeful, “ what else can I 
wish for ? ” 

Icl On Parle Fran?ais 




N 0 f pold a Tapir 
up to Nature. 



Ie pantalon Le Tuns La tmelle 

trousers Turk trowel 

Void un pantalon de campagnard. 
I.es Turcs ne portent plus le fez. 

Le majoij se.servira d’une truelle. 


Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Venus 
and Uranus are in the South- 
West, Mars and 
Neptune are in 
the South-East. 

In the morning 
Jupiter is in the 
South. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon at 6 a.m. 
on Wednesday, March 27. 

A Charade 

7y[Y first those who know it would 
willingly shun 

As destructive of pleasure, of 
health, and of peace; 

But those who despise it are often 
undone, 

And when we reject it its powers 
we increase. 

My second it is by comparison little, 
Yet joined to my first has sur¬ 
prising effect t ■ 

Itsubtracts by addition, and forms. 
to a tittle 

My whole, which if true of you 
means much neglect. 

Answer next week 


England In America 
Jt was only natural that the early 
*• settlers in America should 
name their new-found homes after 
the places they had left. Hence we 
find American towns named Wor¬ 
cester, Boston, Rochester, Kent, 
Portsmouth, Dover, Reading, and 
so on. America has thirteen 
Bristols and thirteen Oxfords, 
nine places named Plymouth, 
seven each of York and Bath, and 
six of Cambridge. 

All Together 

J^LACK : I’m on very good terms 
with my boss. 

White : How’s that ? 

Black: Well, he goes his way 
and I go his l 

Day and Night Chart 

MIDNIGHT 


Poster Stamp Picture Puzzle 

















wm 




Write down the initial letters of these objects in the order shown and 
they will spell the names of five places in the C.N. Poster Stamp 
Book of the Southern Railway The names are interlocked in the man¬ 
ner of a cross- word puzzle—tw’o across and three down, a nswer next week 


DAYLIGHT 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on March 23. The daylight now 
• is getting longer each day. 

Too Small To Count 

^RiriiMETiCwas not Jack’s strong 
, • point, “ What is a quarter,of, 
one-twelfth ? ” asked’his teacher. 

; Jack thought hard for a while. 
“1 don’L know,” he said "at 
last, “but it’s such'a little that 
it’s not worth worrying about.” 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Mystery. — -A hole . r 
Beheaded Word. Strain, train, rain.' 
Roster Stamp Picture Puzzle 
Bat, Ostrich, Unicorn, Roller¬ 
skate, Nib, England, Mushroom, 
Onion, ’ Umbrella, Tent, Horse¬ 
shoe—Bournemouth. 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 

ISMlc arat%jBl_u_e_ 
E I D ERIC AS_%CRANE 
lDFWiTEM£0|ANTl 
W%L I NE R%S PANK%S 
iF^SO N%A%EN Di4H 
D / S H^S^A^P_(iR_^S AGO 
EREmClEMElRWLMnlEm 


. Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
* anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C .4 


Philip’s Tortoise 

P hilip’s mother was going 
to take him into the 
market-town to the dentist to 
have a tooth out. But when 
the day caine she had a bad 
cold and couldn’t go, So 
Farmer Brown, who was going 
to market, promised to take 
him in his trap. 

Philip felt very 7 proud when 
he clambered in. The farmer 
was to leave him-at the den¬ 
tist’s and call for him when 
he had finished his business. 

Philip enjoyed spanking 
along the lanes in the high 
dog-cart, and Farmer Brown 
was very 7 sympathetic about 
the dentist. 

"I never was at a dentist’s in 
all my r life,” he said. “ When 
we were lads our father would 
tie the loose tooth to the door¬ 
knob, slam the door, and the 
tooth would come out easy 
that way 1 ” 

" Ooli 1 ” exclaimed Philip, 
“ it must have hurt you 
frightfully.” 

“ I don’t mind that it did,” 
said the old man. “ And we 
were always given a present 
after; I recollect I had a 
rabbit for my first tooth, 
my sister had a doll, and 
one of my 7 brothers had a 
bantam chick.” 

“ Oh, I should like that,’’ 
said Philip. 

It was great fun watching 
the carts and cars streaming 
down the lanes to the market, 
and when the big blue van 
belonging to Foster's Farm 
sped by at high speed Philip 
asked, " Why don’t yon have 
a motor-van. Farmer Brown?” 

The farmer shook his head. 
“Horses are good enough for 
me,” he said. 

Just before they reached 
the town they came upon the 
blue van stuck by the road¬ 
side and a man tinkering in¬ 
side the bonnet. Farmer 
Brown whipped up his horse 
into a trot, laughing to Philip 
as they passed. 

" There, if that is’nt the 
hare and , (he . tortoise over 
again!” he chuckled; and 
Philip laughed with him. 

Philip’s tooth was soon 
out, and the dentist gave him 
books to look at while he 
.waited for Farmer Brown to 
come back for him. 

As lie climbed into the dog¬ 
cart the farmer inquired about 
the tooth. -“Well, well,” he 
said as he started the mare 
into a trot, “ it’s only fair 
you 'should have a present 
just as we boys did,” and he 
put his hand into his big side 
pocket and brought out—a 
tortoise ! 

1 " Is that really for me ? ” 
cried Philip in delight. 

" Ay,” said Farmer Brown, 
. and chuckled again, "it’ll re¬ 
mind ye, too, of how we were 
the tortoise and won the race 
wjth Foster’s motor-van just 
now ! ” 


THE 

CADBURY 
COCOCUBS 


The New Clothes 
Arrive 



Great excitement ! Mr. Tailor has sent 
the Cococubs their new clothes, all in 
nice boxes with their names on.“I’m going 
to put mine on,” cried Willie Mouse. 
“So am I,” they all cried as they ran 
upstairs to change, 



But what a disappointment! Pie Porker 
looks so funny. His clothes certainly 
were not made to fit him. And look at 
Willie ! He has disappeared! “ Surely 
there’s some mistake,” he cried. 


|TROuS£gsjJ 






cc Mistake ! ” cried Henrietta Fussy ’ 
Feathers. “Mr. Tailor is very careless, 
just look at that Whiskers Rabbit, spoil¬ 
ing my new bonnet.” But wicked Foxy 
Slink was to blame. He had changed all 
the labels! 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The CHILDREN’S 
Bournville Cocoa 

Have you got Dumpty Doo 
yet % in his new clothes ? 
















